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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for November, 1790. 


> THE liberal fubferibers to the New-York Magazine, are refpett- 
fully thanked for that promptitude of payment which they have obferved 
during the laft year. ‘To give energy to the work, they mutt be convinced 
of the neceflity of a fimilar obfervance for the future. —Thofe who refide in 
town will be waited on for the remainder of the lub{cription-money in a 


few days; and thofe in the country are earneftly intreated to make pay- 
ment as foon as poffible. | 


January 1, 1791. 























































































































the fan and wind, 


























Degrees ot Heat b ii : { 
do F pins oi Ther. eteeecinaenen Change | 
‘ei 8 | 2] 8] 8] 24) 8 [&Fulloff WEATHER, &c, 
A, M.|P. M.|P. M.JA.M./P. M.[P. M.1 Moon. 
I} 50 | 50| 54]. ti E. N.W. Dull, cloudy, clear. 
2153 | 50] 53 |N.W.N. E. NW. Clear, cloudy, clear. 
3149} 53] 50 | E. | B- | s. Cloudy, dull, heavy gale. 
4147 | 5° | 47 [yew.| Ww. |New. } Clear, cloudy, clear. 
5] 42 | 47 | 45 | We | N-wW.) New. Clear, clear, clear. 
6] 44) 44] 44 |N-w.|N.w.| B. | New. | Clear, cloudy, cloudy, 
7] 44 | 47 | 44 |S W-1N-W.) Nw. Dull, clear, cloudy. 
8143] 51 | 49 | W- [S.-W 8. Dull, cloudy, clear. 
9] 42 | 46 |.45 [N-w.|N.w.|N.w. | Clear, clear, clear. 
10] 44] 44 | 40 |S. W.{S. W.| Now. Dull, dull, clear. 
11} 34] 39 | 38 | N- [N-WeI Nw. } Clear, clear, clear. 
12] 33 | 43 | 41 | W- [S.w.]s.w. Do. do. do. 
13} 39 | 49 | 44 JN-We] S. | S- Clear, hazy, hazy. 
141 47 | 47 | 46 | N. |N. E.] N, Dull, rain, dull. 
151 471 55 | 49 {sw 8S. | s. } Clear, clear, cloudy. 
16] so | 52] $1 f &- [N-E.IN. EL Rain, rain, rain. 
171 45 | 43 | 40 JN. BIN. EIN. B. Rain, dull, rain. 
18] 40 | 42 | 40 JN. EAN. E.] ON, Dull, dull, dull. 
19 41 | 44142 1 W.] N. IN.W. } Dull, dull, clear. 
20] 40 | 47 | 43 |N.w.| N. JN.w. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
21) 40 | 43} 40 | N. | N. [y.w.| Full. | Dull, dull, clear. 
22] 41 | 48 | 42 | N. [N.wW.[N.w. Clear, clear, clear. 
23145 | 50] 43 [S.-W NW Ww. Clear, cloudy, clear. 
24) 40} 45 | 39 | W- |S W-d ow. Clear, dull, cloudy. 
25) 32 1 37 | 33 [N-W-|N.W-IN LW. Clear, clear, clear. 
26] 29 | 30| 32 | N. | N. | &. Snow, dull, cloudy. 
27} 31 | 32 | 29 Ne | Ne | ON; Deep fnew, fnow, {now. 
28] 32 1 35 | 32 |N-W.|N.W.IN.wW Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 
29) 32 | 39] 35 | w- | WwW. | w. }Do. do. do. 
30) 32 | 35 | 32 JN-W-{N.W. I Now. Clear, clear, clear. 









N. B. The above ions are made from Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 
which is conftantly in the open air, though guarded from the influence both of 
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Extrad of a Letter from *****, 


of Quebec, to @ Friend in London. 


{SEE THE MaP.]} 


Sir, 

N my laft letter I gave you fome 
I account of the extent of the 
commerce, &c. of this country ; and, 
as 1 am convinced that commion re- 

or eftimation of diftances, &c. 
will not be fatisfa€tory to a philofo- 
phic mind ; and as, fince, I have had 
an opportunity of feeing a map or 
chart of this lately-explored country, 
made by a gentleman of obfervation 
and {cience, who has actually traverf- 
ed it, and made his map in it, and 
with whom I have this week had fe- 
veral converfations, with the map 
before me ; I am able to give you all 
the fatisfaétion that you with for ex- 
clufive of the map itfelf, which I 
could not get a copy of, but I hope 
to fend it you next {ummer. 

The following are ebfervations 
that I took from the map. It begins 
atthe upper end of Lake Superior, 
in lat. 46° 47/ north, where there is 
a portage (or carrying-place) of near 
nine miles, before you enter the wa- 
ters communicating to the north-weft. 
The Miffifippi heads are in the fame 
latitude with the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, about ten degrees of longitude 
tothe weftward of it; and from the 
portage there is a water eommunica- 
tien to that river, and down it, which 
is only intercepted by che Falls of St. 
Anthony. The traders go on this 
courfe weftward, leaving the Miffi- 
fippi to the eaftward 1000 miles, and 


may go fouth-weft down the Mif- 


Quebec, Now. 7, 178g¢ 
fippi to its mouth. The furs are 


much inferior to thofe on the north- © 


weft trading poits. From the end of 
the portage at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, all the Jakes and waters, as 
high up as lat. 58° and long. 124°, 
fet firft to the north-weft and north, 
and then take a fouth-eaitward and 
fouth courfe, and empty into York 
River (Hudfon’s Bay}. Thefe lakes 
and rivers are almoit innumerable, 
and fome of them very large; foch 
as the Lake Winiping, the Lake of 
the Woods, and others. The mouth 
of the York River lies in long. 94° 
welt, and lat. 57°. It is an extenfive 
large river, fetting nearly welt, and 
is {upplied by the above lakes and ri- 
vers, which fall into it from the north 
and fouth. The Hudfan’s Bay Com- 
pany have pofts feveral hundred miles 
weft from them, but none tothe north- 
ward. Our traders pafs them at one 
of their pofts, about the lat. 57° and 
long. 110°. A chain of lakes, &c. 
continue from thence to the lat. 58° 
and long. 124°, when, with a {mall 
portage, they enter into rivers and 
lakes that run anorth-weft courfe, and 
empty into other Jakes and rivers, 
which all finally communicate with, 
and empty into, a great Jake, called 
the Slave Lake, which lies between 
the lat. 62° and 65°, being 3 degrees 
in width, and long, 125° t0 135°% 
and this lake is the laft water betore 


you come tothe great N orthern Ocean 
in 
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678 Defcription of the Country from 


in lat. 68°4, and inlong. 132°, and 
there the water ebbs and flows, of 
which the gentleman gave me indu- 
bitable proofs. ‘The lakes that empty 
into the great Slave Lake, at leaft the 
Jargeft of them, are named the Ara- 
bafka, (which has a large river run- 
ning into Slave Lake, of 3 or 400 
miles at leaft in length, its courfe 
north-weft), the Lake, or rather the 
Upper Lake of the Woods, or Lake 


of the Hills (there being one near 


Lake Superior) ; and this lake extends 
itfelf near eight degrees of longitude, 
and lics in lat. 60°, and the Lake 
Pelican, which is alfo large ; and be- 
fides thefe, there are a number of {mall 
lakes. The river that carries all thefe 
waters into the Slave Lake, is called 
Slave River, and is very large. Itruns 
north-weilt, feveral hundred miles in 
Jength. From out of the great Slave 
Lake runs a very large river, its courfe 
almoft fouth-weft, and has the largeft 
falls on it in the known world; itis, 
at leaft, near two miles wide where 
the falls are, and an amazing body of 
water. This leaves the lake in lat. 64° 
and long. 135°, and the falls are in 
long. 141°. The great chain of 
mountains that extend from Mexico 
along the Weltern or Pacific Ocean, 
and Northern Pacific Ocean, termi- 
nates in lat. 62°4.and long. 136°; fo 
that the Slave River runs to the weft- 
ward of them, and empties into the 
ocean by its courfe in about lat. 59°. 
There is no wood to the northward of 
Slave Lake ; there is only a little low 
bruth, which is filled witha {pecies 
of buffaloes, that have no tails, but 
have long hair on the backs of their 
thighs and legs, which refembles a 
tail, and they are {maller than the 
common buffaloes. When you have 
proceeded thus far, and have looked 
over your map, you will readily con- 
jeCture what river the above Slave 
Lake River is known by. when it 
empties Into the ocean. T’o fave vou 
much trouble, I will teil you it is 
Cook's River, which he penetrated 


upwards of 70 leagues north-eaf- 
ward, as you will fee by his chart, 
Cook’s River, as he has laid it down 
in his chart (that is, the mouth of it), 
is in lat. 59° 40’, and long. weit 
154°. His calculation and laying it 
down was eaft longitude ; but if you 
deduét his eaftern longitude from 
36°, you will find it to be 154° weft, 
His courfe up the river was north- 
eafterly ; the courfe of the river out 
of Slave Lake was fouth-wefterly. 
He traverfed his river that courfe 
near 70 leagues north-eafterly ; and 
the river out of Slave Lake is known 
as far fouth wefterly; therefore the 
diftance to form a junétion, or toaf- 
certain the river to be the fame, is 
very fhort. The mouth of Slave Ri- 
ver, at the lake, is in lat. 64°, and 
long. 134°. ‘The mouth of Cook’s 
River is in lat. 59° 40’, and long. 
154°. The couries are north-eatterly 
and fouth-wefterly. ‘The degrees of 
longitude in that latitude are but lit- 
tle more than 26 miles upon the ave- 
rage to a degree, and the difference 
of the latitude only about 4 degrees ; 
hence, and as there is no other known 
vent forthe river fetting out of Slave 
Lake, nor any other river in that 
country to the northward or fouth- 
ward of Slave Lake, to form fucha 
river as Cook’s, there can be little 
doubt but the fource of Cook’s River 
is now fully difcovered and known. 
There are other proofs that are incon- 
teftible. Cook found a great quantity 
of drift-wood on the coait. This 
wood is only found on the banks of 
the rivers that empty into the Slave 
Lake. There is no wood to the 
northward of the Slave Lake ; neither 
are there any rivers of any fize, from 
the near approach of the mountains 
to the fea, to the fouthward of the 
lake. The riversof Arabatka, Slave, 
and Mountain Lake, which empty 
into Slave Lake, are annually twice 
overflown ; in the month of May, by 
the breaking up of the ice ; and in the 

month 
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month of Augult, by the melting of 
the fnow onthe mountains. Hence, 
then, the quantities of drift-wood 
which Captain Cook met with are 
accounted for ; and thefe could only 
be launched into the ocean from 
Cook’s River: for, as I have above 
obferved, there can be no extenfive 
river to the fouthward of Cook’s Ri- 
ver, or the river that empties out of 
Slave Lake,.as the great chain of 
mountains aporoach to the verge of 
Slave Lake and River. Another proof 
is, that the gentleman (from whofe 
chartyand from whom I have colleét- 
ed the above information) met with 
two Indians, who came (as they faid) 
upa river from the Northern Pacific 
Ocean all the way to the Slave Lake. 
They brought him a blanket in 1787, 
which they received from veflels 
which were at the mouth of the ri- 
ver. They faid that the river they 
were in is large to the place of dil- 
charge, and navigable ; fo that, if we 
take the latitude and longitude of the 
two rivers, the courfes, and all the 
other circumitances, into confidera- 
tion, little doubt remains but that 
they are the fame. 

In the northern part of the Slave 
Lake there was a great quantity of ice 
on the 15th of July, 17875 and in 
that year the Indians ffom that lake 
penetrated north, and where the wa- 
ters ebb and flow. Atthe Northern 
Ocean they met with and killed a 
number of the Efquimaux Indians ; 
Which Indians are to be found only 
on the banks or boundary of the oce- 
an, from the Labrador coaft north- 
ward, and they are found on the whole 


_ €xtent of that coaft as far north as we 


have any knowledge.—Cook went as 
far north as 72° or 73°, and was there 
obftructed by the ice. He was there 
In Auguft. My informant tells me, 
that, if he had been a month later, he 
Would have met with no cbftruétion 
from ice in that quarter. This I be- 
lieve; and at the middle of Septem- 
ber he might have pafled the northesn 


Lake Superior to Coor’s River. 
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coaft of America, and have returned 
to Europe by that route. On the 
north-weftern coait of America there 
is a large or long point of land, that 
extends to the latitude of 71°, or fur- 
ther, and then the coait trenches 
fouth-eafterly ; fo that, when you are 
in long. 128°, the ocean wathes the 
land in the latitude of 68°. 

The inferences that | fhall now 
draw are, 

1. That Lake Superior lies in the 
firft range of high lands between this 
and the Weftern Ocean, in lat. 46° 
47’; and the waters from thence are 
difcharged by the rivers St. Lawrence 
and Miffifippi. 

z. That the waters tothe weltward 
and northward of that lake, up as 
high as Jat. 58° and long. 124°, 
diicharge themfelves, by an eattern 
courfe, into York River, which emp- 
ties into Hud{on’s Bay. 

3. That in lat. 58° lies the great 
height of land, from whence the wa- 
ters divide and runeafterly and wett- 
erly ; the former into the Atlantic, 
and the latter into the Pacific Ocean. 

4. That the great Slave Lake is 
the moft northerly large piece of wa- 
ter before you arrive at the Northern 
Ocean ; and that the river which ri- 
fes from that lake empties into the 
Northern Pacific Ocean, and is the 
river that Cook diicovered. et 

5. That an eaiy communication 
with, and an advantageous commerce, 
may be carried on by polls eftablifhed 
on Lakes Slave, Arabafka, and Peli- 
can, &c. and to deliver the fruits of 
their commerce at the mouth of Cook’s 
River, to be thence carried to China, 
&c. &c.—and that, as Cook’s River 
and the lands on Slave Lake, Ara- 
‘bafka, &c. are very fine, fome ad- 
vantageous fettlements may be made 
thereon, which may be beneficial to 

vernment. 
The country about Arabafk a is €X- 
ceedingly fine, and the climate more 


moderate than it is here; which is 
owing 
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owing to its propinquity to the Weft- 
etn Ocean. The diltance is not more 
than 200 leagues, if fo much, in a 
W.S. W. courfe. We have a polt 
there, a3 we have on the different 
lakes from Lake Superior to the up- 
perend of Slave Lake. Thenumber 
of pofts are 21 in that diftance, where 
traders are to trade with dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians. The dif- 
tance from this town to the head of 
Lake Superior is 750 leagues, and 
from the head of Lake Superior to 
the great Slave Lake is 1000 leagues ; 
in the whole, 1750 leagues. The 
perfon from whom I had my infor- 
mation is Peter Pond, who was fup- 
plied with the proper inftruments 


The Club. 


here to take his latitude, and inftrua. 
ed fully in che knowledge of afttono- 
my, &c. &e. His latitude is un- 
doubtedly right, and his longitude is 
nearly right. It was taken by fome 
perfons fent from York River, feveral 
hundred miles to the weftward of it; 
and from thence, by the courfes of 
the rivers and lakes, no great miftake 
can bemade. Another man, by the 
name of M‘Kenzie, was left by Pond 
at Slave Lake, with orders to go down 
the river, and from thence to Unalaf- 
ka, and fo to Kamfkattka, and thence 
to England, through Ruffia, &c. If 
he meets w::h no accident, you may 
have him with you the next year. 
Gent. Mag.]} Yours, &c, 


(ar ea A 





For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
Tue CLU B.—No. VI. 


‘s Homo itt” nme 


& thys converfation of clubs is apt 
to turn upon commendations 
of their own utility. Something like 
this happened at the lait meeting of 
that to which I belong. The remarks 
were too numerous to be particularly 
detailed : fome of them, however, 
fhal] be noticed.—It was fuggefted by 
one of the members, that great advan- 
tage as well as pleafure refult from 
fmall clubsand focieties, compofed of 
charaéterswhohave a fimilarity of tafte 
aud opinions. After the perfon who 
made this fuggeftion had expatiated a 
while upon it, he was oppofed by an- 
other member, whofe principles, on 
the fubjeét before us, wore a different 
afpect. ‘This laft {peaker warmly con- 
tended, that in proportion as man- 
kind were divided into feéts; clabs, or 
focieties, founded on any peculiarity 
of character, or difference of political 
or religious tenets, the great and im- 
portant interefts of humanity would 
be overlooked, and a {pirit of diffufive 
liberality would be {wallowed up by 
thofe iubordinate inftitutions. ; 
To this it was anfwered, on the 





other fide, that few minds are fo ca- 
pacioufly formed as to embrace the 
interefts of a large community ; and, 
that were it not for local attachments, 
and for thofe prejudices indulged in 
favour of one’s own fect, party, or 
connections, the feelings of the heart 
would not glow with gerierous ardor 
towards any portion of mankind.— 
And though it muft be confeffed, that 
{mall affociations of men, for particu- 
lar purpofes, are apt to beget a party 
fpirit, and perhaps excite fome degree 
of hatred towards other affociations ; 
yet, upon the whole, it is fubmitting 
toa leis evi] to avoid a greater. The 
conftitution of human nature is fuch, 
that the mind cannot aét with vigour 
unlefs it be confined to a few objects. 
If our fympathy be extended to a 
large number of perfons, it becomes 
too weak and languifhing to give ener- 
gy toour fentiments. It is {uppofed, 
therefore, we are following the cur- 
rent of nature, in forming fironger 
ties for thofe of our own kindred, lan- 
guage, fect, or nation, than for the 
common ma‘s of the human race. 
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The fame reafon, that apologizes for 
cherifhing en attachment for our na- 
tion in preference to a foreign one, 
will likewife apply to vindicate a ftill 
fronger attachment to narrower dif- 
triéts, and {maller affociations. To 


| {ach partialities and prepoffeffions are 
) weindebted for fame of the boldeft 
| and moft ufeful efforts of the human 


mind—no lefs than for fome of the 
fineft enjoyments of which {ocia] be- 
ings can participate. The boafted 
amar patria, which has diftinguifhed 
fome illuftrious men, has often been 
nothing more than the force of a live- 
ly attachment to the party they em- 
‘braced. Mankind muit be parceiled 
out into {mall portions, and each in- 
dividual muft mark out a circle for 
himfelf, to which he fhauld princi- 
pally confine the fources of his care, 
and the objects of his affection. This 
circle fhould be more or lefs narrow, 
in peereson as his talents and dif- 
pefition enlarge his views, and libe- 
ralize his feelings. The heart, thus 
afting within a {phere adequate to 
ifelf, can feel a vigour in all its im- 

ulfes; but were it expanded over a 
arger furface, it could not enter into 
the enjoy ments or diftreffes of others, 
with fo much energy as to cherith 
fympathy, or afford relief. If our 
minds were influenced only by thofe 
philanthropic principles which dif, 
dain partial views and attachments, 
what would become of thoie lively 
fenfations which fympathy excites 
for a friend, a family, or a ncighbour- 
hond ? 

A third member, who had liftened 
With attention to the remarks of thofe 
who {poke before him, endeavoured 
to.reconcile their difference of opini- 
on, and to place the fubjeét in a fair 
and definite point af view. He al- 
lowed, with one of them, that parti- 
cular clubs and aflociations diminifh- 
ed our regard to the general welfare 
of fociety, and often prompted fenti- 
ments of difguft and perfecution a- 
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gain{t thofe who move in a different 
circle from ourfelves. But, at the 
fame time, he could not deny to the 
other, that the moft generous and ufe- 
ful a€tions that ever were performed 
by men, were limited, as to their ob- 
je@, within a very narrow compafs. 
With what ardor and gratification 
will a man exert himfelf for his friend 
or family! With what zeal and ala- 
crity will he enter into the views of 
his feét or party! Let him ance lofe 
his particular affection for his friend, 
how foon will he neglect and difown 
hum! Let his fpecial attachment to 
his party fubfide, how foon will his 
efforts lofe all their vigour and utility ! 
What is the moft proper refult from 
thefe diverfified reflections ? 

Human nature mutt take its courfe, 
and man mutt feel partialities and pre- 
judices. Mankind can no more be 
fupported without fympathies and 
antipathies, than they can without 
foad or fleep. But, in all thefe re- 
fpects, if men would follow what na- 
ture fuggefts, many of the diforders 
which now prevail would be removed. 
Our affections, as well as our appe- 
tites, may be vitiated by bad educa- 
tion and inftitutions. Nature impels 
us to aflociate ; but the mode of doing 
this is ufually the refult of artificial 
regulations. It is, therefore, not the 
inherent principle of aflociating, fo 
much as accidental rules that fx, in 
one club, fect, or party, the fling of 
enmity againft all others. Some af- 
fociations are indifpenfible; but im- 
proper clubs aud aflociations give the 
pafiions an high and irregular tone, 
and carry us beyond the point beit 
calculated to promote focial duty or 
happinefs. It will here be enquired, 
what is an improper club or affocia- 
tion? The matter will be better illuf- 
trated by examples than definitions. 

The ftate of New-York, for in- 
ftance, is a diftriét of country forming 
part of a territory, included within 


the government of the United — 
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682 The 
It is acknowledged, that, upon the 


principles of human nature, the in- 
habitants of this ftate mutt feel Jocal 
attachments, and be divided into {mall 
diitri&s and affociations, as well to 
promote the minute and interior ob- 
je€ts of government, as for the pur- 
pofe of conviviality and friendfhip 
among the private citizens. Such 
diftributions of men and territory into 
{mall portions, are indifpenfible. But 
is not this practicable withcut keep- 
ing alive old refentments, and fixing 
odious and ufelefs diftin@tions 2. We 
fhould now confider ourfelves asAme- 
ricans, and fhould deem every regu- 
Jation wrong, that holds us upto view 
in any other charaéter. A fociety, in 
this ftate, compofed exclufively of 
Englifhmen, Dutchmen,Germans, or 
New-England-men, can neither be 
the dictate of policy or the impulfe of 
liberality. It is of importance, in all 
public matters, that the citizens ap- 
proach as far as poflibie towards an 
uniformity of fentiments. And what 
can be more inaufpicious to this point 
than a dozen different focieties, form- 
ed for the exprefs purpofe of cherifh- 
ing a contrariety of feelings, intereits 
and projects? A perfon from a fo- 
reign nation, who now refides in this 
country as a home, can have no objeét 
to accomplifh, more than if he were a 
native inhabitant. He withes, like 
the reft of us, to purfue his bufinefs or 
his pleafure, and he fhould wifh that 
the government may be refpectable 
and profperous. If he aéts like a libe- 
ral man, he will not confine his atten- 
tion to thofe of his own nation; nor 
can he defire any exclufive aflociations 
of hisown countrymen, without ma- 
nifeiting an impolitic and illiberal 
kind of partiality. He may with pro- 
priety be attached to his fellow-citi- 
zens, or to fuch circles of them as he 
aflociates with: but this attachment 
fhould be founded on the idea of mu- 
tual convenience, and that fort of in- 
tercourfe which arifes from prefent 





Club. 


circumftances. It fhould not be the 
refult of fixed national pride or pre- 
judices or of any difference in poli- 
tical or religious creeds. TI fhould love 
and regard my friend and neighbour, 
becauie he is my friend and neigh- 
bour, and not becaufé we are of the 
fame country and religion. What- 
ever nation a man may come from, or 
whatever may be his mode of wor- 
fhip, while he lives in my neighbour- 
hood, I fhould treat him like a neigh- 
bour. The liberality Iam fpeaking 
of, does not prevent all thofe private 
and local attachments which are pro- 
per to invigorate our actions. It ex- 


cludes, however, thofe bitter prejudi- 


ces which men of different nations and 
religions fhew to each other, merely 
on account of fuch difference. Thofe 
partialities I conceive in favour of 2 
perfon from living near him, and re- 
ceiving and communicating acts of 
kindnefs, are conformable to nature, 
and are not illiberal ; but they do not 
authorize me in eftablifhing diftinc- 
tions among people of the fame vici- 
nity, becaufe they happened to be 
born in different countries, and were 
educated under different principles. 
The place in which a man refides, 
fhould be that where his partialities 
will have a moft beneficial fcope: 
becaufe, in that fituation, he finds a 
daily ufe and convenience in his 
friendfhips and attachments, for the 
common bvfinefs and pleafures of 
life. But itis wholly immaterial, fo 
far as real, practical utility are con- 
cerned, whether the people, with 
whom I now aflociate, originated in 
the fame country with myfelf. There 
isa conftant reafon exifting, why men 
fhould have friends, and why they be 
kind, attentive, and perhaps partial 
to their neighbours; but there can 
be no reafon why, in the fame diftridt 
of country, diftinétions and enmities 
fhould be preferved on account of na- 
tional or religious peculiarities. 
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T affords me fincere {atisfa€tion, 
my dear niece, (faid the Earl) 
that, having arrived to thefe years, 
and with a vivid imagination, en- 
joying the bloom of health, you have 
never exprefled a defire to vifit the 
metropolis, and now that we are pre- 
paring for it, you difcover none of 
that eagernefs which moft young 
minds difplay on the approach of the 
day which is to carry them to the 
{pot, too frequently defcribed as the 
peculiar region of pleasure. 

My Lord, (replied Catharine) I 
fhould juftly cenfure myfelf had I 
been fo inattentive to your remarks 
on the world, and the courfe of my 
own reading, as to rejoice at vifiting 
{cenes for which I may be little cal- 
culated, and which, whatever be 
their fafcinations to others, may have 
no charms for me ; and J have it not 
to learn, that in all fituations there is 
fomething to be fuffered as well as to 
be enjoyed. 

Indeed, (rejoined the Earl) I have 
been careful fo to frame my converfa- 
tion, and your courfe of reading, as 
to give you no flattering ideas of the 
world, particularly of the metropolis. 
This I hoped would aét as a corrector 
of the enthufiafms of youth, and by 
fhewing the world in its natural de- 
formity, prevent my dear Catharine 
from being lured by its external tin- 
fels and gaudy plumage, and facri- 

ficing real felicity to the fhows of 
pleafure. ; 

Before you enter the grand theatre 
of life, let me caution you againft the 
fophiftry which will be immediately 
ufed to ridicule the ideas you have 
imbibed, and to perfuade you that 
they are the ideas of the morofe or 
the ignorant ; for fuch are the epithets 
the world beflows on thofe who either 
contemn, or rcfufe to join in its pur- 
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Aavice to a young Lady. 


ADVICE to a young Lavy on her Entrance into the Fafhionable World. 
[From the Lift of laac Bickerflaffe, junior.) 


fuits, that is, in the purfuits of the 
weak or the vicious. I am perfuaded 
that you will find this no hard tafk, 
becaufe I think your reafon is,con- 
vinced, and your principles fixed ; 
and that reafon, and thofe principles, 
I doubt not, will conduét you with 
propriety through every {cene and in 
every fituation of life. I fhould be 
miferable were I to think otherwife. 

How much more miferable fhould 
I be, (faid Catharine, a tear flarting 
into her eye) were I to occafion a 
moment’s painin that bofom which I 
muft ever regard as a bleffed afylum 
from every ill? If I thought this 
journey were to be productive of a 
fingle pang in the heart of my dear, 
cear Lord, I |fhould, on my knees, 
beg that it might never be under- 
taken. 

Reprefs this emotion, (faid his 
Lordfhip) reprefs this emotion, my 
fweet Catharine. Let us not caft the 
fafhion of uncertain evils, but do all 
in our power to prevent them; and 
that they may be prevented, attend 
to a few obfervations which I think it 
neceflary to make, before I part with 
thee from under my own eye. 

No, my Catharine, fuch is my firm 
faith in thy difcretion and fenfe of 
propriety, that I undertake this jour- 
ney with fingular pleafure; and I 
fomewhat reproach myfelf for hav- 
ing fo long delayed it: for I am 
wronging thee in keeping an experi- 
mental knowledge of the world from 
you; and I am wronging that world 
in withholding from it fach an exain- 
ple and fuch as ornament as, I am 
proud to think, will be given in the 

>rfon of my Catharine. 

In the firlt place, let no example 
or ridicule induce you to neglect ary 
public or private duty of religion ; 


oscifions of this nature are is 
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684 
firft by a fecret remorfe, exceedingly 
painful to the mind,—a remorte 
which habit mey ftifle, if not con- 
quer, and which is fucceeded by a 
callous indifference to the moit mo- 
menrous concerns of, prefent and fu- 
ture exiltence. This indifference, 
however conmimon it may be, is one 
of the groifeft aifronts that can be 
offered to the Deity. I pray you, 
therefore, beware of it.—-indepen- 
dent of duty, there is Sereasie.. fu- 
premely ! fhocking in the idea of fe- 
male irreligion : “and there is fome- 
thing fo feminincl; beautiful, if I may 
fo expreis myt{elf, in female devotion, 
that [ have often wondered how any 
lady could fancy herfelf more fitted 
for general fociety in proportion as 
fhe laid afide all appearance of devo- 
tidn but to pleafare and to herifeif. 
Yer fuch charaéters, you will meet 
‘with,in fociety ; and ‘againit the ex- 
‘ample of iuch it is, I hope, needles 
for me to warn Jounek am the more 
particular in infifting on a due atten- 
tion to your religious duties, bee aufe 
I obferve that in the metropolis they 
are lefs attended to than eliewhere, 
partly owing to the number of avo- 
cations even of the ic m and partly 
to gener ral example. For the people 
of the metropolis are chiefly divided 
into tivo clafics: thofe who go there 
in purfuit cf pleafure, and thole 
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whoie bufinefs is the purfuit of gain. 
The metropolis is not ee with 
many of any other deferiptic 
among thele yee will find fous who 
do not permit their plealure or theiy 
profit to iupe rfede all other ve 
‘tions, ¢ each facrificing to their fayou- 
rite idol, their dur y to rie rd , and too 
often, when impunity Ww | permit, 
their duty to their fellow-creatures, 
Tt may feem needlefs to advife you 
nae inft a condvé fo heinous as this 


ft But 


<Ta- 


t appear to your purer mind, 
when you fee it apparently the com- 
mon condnét of mankind, it may lofe 
much of its deformity, and you m ay 
infenfibly, and by degrees » be im- 
pelled to think lols ferioufly of the 
importance of that which all feem to 
reject.—Preferving that conftant and 
“py intercourfe with the Supreme 
of all beings, frem which you derive 
the ferene joy that now illumines 
your bofom, yee will learn to pity 
that world which will be anxious to 
render you a profelyte to religion 
without internal conviction, and 


heartfelt practice ; and a difciple of 


thofe moraliits, who always remem- 
ber to recommend the doing as you 
é 
would be done by, and as conftantly 
forget to practife it. Of thefe, my 
dear Catharine, you will find no 
{mall number among all ranks and 
. . o - . 
defcriptions of people. 


[Continued from page 638.) 


FTER their exit the Governor 
turning round to Maria and 

enry, demanded who they were? 
Mrs. Kittle’s perplexity prevented 
her reply ; but Henry, in a moft re- 
fpectful manner, gave him a fuccineét 
account of their misfortuves.” The 
‘Governor perceiving him fenfible and 
communicative, interrogated | him far- 


ther, but he modeftly declined giv- 
ing any political intelligence. Ob- 
fervit 2 that Maria fu fered greatly in 
this iiterview., he foon concluded it, 
after having pref Btn feveral pieces 
of callicoes and ftufs to them, defir- 
ing they would rage what they hed 
occafion for. Mrs. Kite 
ately fneled outa piece of LJack cal- 
limanco 


immeual- 
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fimanco with tears of gratitude to 
her benefaétor; who, {miling, ob- 
ferved fhe might chufe a gayer co- 
Jour, as he hope ed her diftrefles were 
now over. Maria fhook her head in 
twken af diflent, butcou!d make no 
reply. He then diimiffed them, with 
afmail guard, who was directed to 
rovide ‘them with decent } lodging. 
Henry was acconimodated 
baker’s, while his fifter, to her no 


§ 
3 , faesce lk ~? i onl ant cPeee 
fmall fatis agtion ly found aleric; plac - 
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: 
ed at the Englifh woman’s who, on 
exprefled fo much 
good nature. sh ie had fe; ircely en- 
tered, when Mrs. D——, prefent ing 
her with a cordia bl. led her to a couch, 
infiting on her repofing there a little, 
“ for,” “ your waite of 
fpirits requires it.” 

This tendernefs, which Maria had 
long been a flrapger to, relaxed every 
fibre of her heart : melted 
into tears; but it was a gufh of grate-. 
ful acknowledgment, that called a 
modeft blufh of ple afure and per- 
prexity on Mrs. D ’s check. Be- 
ing left alone, fhe foon fell in a pro- 
found fleep ; and her friend haying 
prepared a comfortable repaft, in le/s 
than an hour awaked her, with an 
Invitation to dinner—* and how co 
you find yourfelf, my fiiter ?” {aid 
fh. gpeiaaakd fcizing Maria’s hand 
and comprefling it between 
“may we hope that you m il! 
us cn congue ring ) your dejedi tion: 
Maria filed benignly through a 
chryfta] atmofphere of tears, and kif- 
fing the ha ad of her friend, arofe. 
Having dined, and being now equip- 
ped in ‘deoent apparel, Maria becaine 
the admiration and efteem of the 


her arrival, had 


a ai n 
M2zys iliec, 
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whole fa nily. The temy seft of her 
foul fabfided in a fulemn calm ; and 


though fhe cid not regain her viva- 
city, fhe became agreeably conver{- 
able. 

In a few days, however, fhe felt 
the fymptems of an approaching fe- 
yer. She was serine at this, and 
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nttmated to Mrs. D her fears 
of becoming troublefome. “ Do not 
be concerned,” returned that kind 
creature; * my God did not plant 
wea & in my breaft to remain there 
an inaélive princi ipie. * Maria fele 
her oppre a Be religved by thi iS gene- 
rouslentiment; and inceed found her 
friencfhip did not confift in profel- 
fion, as fhe inceflantly tended her 
during her illnefs with inexpreflible 
delicacy and follicitude. When fhe 
was again on the recovery, Mrs. 
D onc day ordered a {mall trunk 
covered with Morocco leather to he 
brought t before her, and opening it, 
produced feveral fets of fine linen, 
with fome clegant ftuffs and other 
nece{liries— See,” faid fhe, “ what 
the benevolence cf Montreal has done 
for you. ‘The ladies that beg your 
acceptance of thefe things, intend 
likewile to inhance the favour, by 
Waiting on you this afternoon.”— 
“Ah!” inte ‘rupted Maria, “ 7T want 
them not; this one plain habit is 
enough to anfwer the purpofe of 
drefs for me. Shut the chett my dear 
Mrs. D , and keep them asa 
imal] compenfation for the immenfe 
trouble I have been to you. me 'é TE 
your real fentiment,” replied 
(fhutting the cheft, and 
pi refent ting her the key,) *© return 
your gifts to the donors; and fince 
you will reward me for my little of. 
fices of fricencfhip, only love me, and 
belicve me diGptepe Pes and I fhall 
be ov erpaid. -*¢ T fee ] have wrong- 
ed your generofity,” anfwered Maria. 
“Par we n me, my filter, I will offend 
no more. Idid not think you mer- 
Lhamate ut—-but—I meant only to 
difengas ce my heart of a little of its 
burden.” As this tender contefl was 
painful to both parties, Mrs. D——~ 
rifling abruptly, pretended fome bu- 
fineis, promiling to return again di- 











this is 
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her friend, 


rectly. ; 5 
In the afternoon Maria received 


her vifitants in a neat little parlour. 
She 
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She was drefled in a plain fuit of 
mourning, and wore a imal! muflin 
cap, from which her hair fell in art- 
lefs curls on her fine neck : her face 
was pale, though not emaciated, and 
her eyes ftreamed a foft langour over 
her countenance, more bewitching 
than the {prighilieft glances of viva- 
city. As they entered fhe arofe, and 
advancing, modeftly received their 
civilities, while Mrs. D handed 
them to chairs: But hearing a well- 
known voice, fhe haftily lifted up her 
eyes, and {creamed out in an accent 
of furprife, ** Good Heaven! may 
T credit my fenfes? My dear Mrs. 
Bratt, my kind neighbour, is it re- 
ally youthat I fee?” Here fhe found 
herfelf clafped in her friend’s arms, 
who, after a long fubfiding figh, 
broke into tears. The tumult of paf- 
fion at length abating —** Could I 
have guefled, my Maria,” faid the, 
«¢ that you was here, my vifit fhould 
not have been deferred a moment af- 
ter your arrival; but I have mourn- 
ed with a fifter in affliftion, (permit 
me to prefent her to you,) and while 
our hearts were wrung with each 
other’s diftrefs, alas! we enquired 
after no foreign calamity.” Being 
all feated, «I dare not,” refumed 
Maria, “‘ afk after your femily; I 
am afraid you only have eicaped to 
tell me of them.” Noi fo, my fifter,” 
cried Mrs. Bratt; “ but if you can 
bear the recolie€tion of your misfor- 
tunes, do oblige me with the recital.” 
The ladies joined their entreaty, and 
Mrs. Kittle complied in a graceful 
manner. 

After fome time fpent in tears, 
and pleating melancholy, tea was 
brought in; and towards fun-fet Mrs. 
Dd invited the company to walk 
in the garden, which being very 
{mall, confifted only of a parterre, at 
the farther end of which ftood an 
arbour covered with a grape-vine. 

ere being feated, after fome chat 
on indifferent fubjects, Maria defired 











Eiftory of Maria Kittle. 


Mrs. Bratt (if agreeable to the com. 
pany) to acquaint her with the cir- 
cumitances of her capture. They all 
bowed approbation; and after fome 
hefitation Mrs. Bratt began :— 

hs My heart, ladies, fhall eVer re- 
tain a fenfe of the happinefs I enjoy- 
ed in the fociety of Mrs. Kittle and 
feveral other amiable perfons in the 
vicinage of Schochticook, where I 
refided. ‘She in particular cheered 
my lonely hours of widowhood, and 
omitted nothing that fhe thought 
might conduce to my ferenity. I had 
two fons; fhe recommended the edu- 
cation of them to my leifure hours. 
T accepted of her advice, and found 
a fufpenfion of my forrows in the 
execution of my duty. They foon 
improved beyond my capacity of 
teaching. Richard, my eldeft, was 
paffionately fond of books, which he 
fiudied with intenfe application. 
This naturally attached him to a fe- 
dentary life, and he became the con- 
ftant inftruétive companion of my 
evening hours. My youngeft fon, 
Charles, was more volatile, yet not 
lefs agreeable ; his perfon wascharm- 
ing, his wit fprightly, and his ad- 
drefs elegant. ‘They often impor- 
tuned ‘me, at the commencement of 
this war, to withdraw to Albany ; 
but as I apprehended no danger, (the 
Britith troops being ttationed above 
us, quite from Saratoga to the Lake) 
I ridiculed their fears. 

«« One evening as my fons were 
come’in from reaping, and I was 
bufied in preparing them a difh of 
tea, we were furprifed by a difcharge 
of mufketry near us. We all three 
ran to the door, ana beheld a party 
of Indians not twenty paces frcim us. 
Struck with aftonifhment, we had no 
power to move, and the favages again 
firing that inftant, my Charles drop- 
ped down dead befide me. Good 


God! what were my emotions? 
But language would fail, fhould I 
attempt to defcribe them. 
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viving fon then turning to me, with 
a countenance expreiflive of the deep- 
eft horror urged me to fly. “ Let 
us begone this inftant,” faidhe; «a 
moment determines our fate. O! 
my mother! you are already loft.” 
But defpair had fwallowed up my 
fears ; I fell fhrieking on the body of 
my child, and rending away my hair, 
endeavoured to recall him ro life with 
unavailing laments. Richard in the 
mean while had quitted me, and the 
moment after I beheld him mounted 
on horfeback, and ftretching away to 
the city. ‘The Indians fired a volley 
at him, but miffed, and I flatter my- 
felf that he arrived fafe —And now, 
not all my prayers and tears could 
prevent the wretches from {calping 
my precious child. But when they 
rent me away from him, and dragged 
me from the houfe, my grief and 
rage burfl forth like a hurricane. I 
execrated their whole race, and called 
for eternal vengeance to crufh them 
to atoms. After a while 1 grew a- 
fhamed of my impetuofity ; the tears 
began again to flow filently on my 
brow, and as I walked through the 
foreft between two Indians, my foul 
grew fuddenly fick and groancd in 
me ; a darknefs more fubftantia] than 
Egyptian night fell upon it, and my 
exiltence became an infupportable 
burthen to me. I looked up to Hea- 
ven with a hopelefs kind of awe, but 
I marmnred no more at the difpenfa- 
tions of my God, and in this frame 
of fullen refignation 1 pafied the reft 
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of my journey, which being nearly 
fimilar to Mrs. Kittle’s, I tha!l avoid 
the repetition of. And now permit 
me (faid fhe, turning to the French 


ladies) to acknowledge your extreme » 


goodnefs to me. 1 was a flranger, 
fick and naked, and you tock me oh 
You indeed have proved the eood S. 
maritan tome, pouring oi! and 

in my wounds.” © Huth! h 
cried Madame de Roche, “ you e!li- 
mate our fervices at too high a rate. 
I fee you are no connoifleur in minds; 
there is a great deal of honeit hofpi- 
tality in the world, though yeu hay 
met with fo little.” 

“I now reje&t,” interrupted Mrs. 
Bratt, ‘ all preiudices of education. 
From my infancy have I been taughe 
that the French were a cruel perfidi- 
ous enemy, but I have found them 
quite the reverfe.” 

Madame de R. willing to change 
the fubject, accoited the other ftran- 
ger—* Dear Mrs. Willis, thall we 
not be interefted likewife in your 
misfortunes ?”"—** Ah! do,” added 
Mademoifelle V. * my heart is now 
fweetly tuned to melancholly. I love 
to indulge thefe divine fenfibilities, 
which your affecting hiltories are fo 
capable of infpiring.”"——-Maria thea 
took hold of Mrs. Willis’s hand, and 
prefled her to oblige them.—Mrs. 
Willis bowed. She dropt a few tears ; 
but affaming a compoted look, the 
began 

(To beconcluded next mont. ) 
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HERE was at Amadan, a ce- 
lebrated academy, whole firit 

itatute was conccived in thefe terms: 
The Academicians fhall think a great 
deal, write little, and fpeak as feldom 
as poffible. It was called the Silent 
Academy ; and there was not a philo- 
fopher in Perfia who did not aipire 
j 


The SILENT ACADEMY.—4n Apolegue 


to He admitted into it. Doftor Zeb, 
author of enexcellent treatife, enti- 
tled, The Gag, received information 
in a remote part of the country, that 
there wasaplace cant in the filent 
academy. He departed immediate- 
lv, arrived at Amadan, and prefent- 
ing himfelf at the door of the hall 
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in which the academicians were 
fembled, he begged the die haces 
to give the prefident this billet:— 
Doctor Zeb bit “mg ly 
cant place. 
cuted his commiffion directly; but 
the Doétor and his billet arrived too 
late ; the place was already filled. 


demands the va- 
The door-keeper exe- 


The academy were much grieved 
y 


at this difappointment ; for they had, 
rather dgainit their inclinations, re- 
ceived a wit of the court, whofe live- 
ly and fuperficial cloguence was the 
atistnition of all the fathionable cir- 
cles; and they found tiiemfelves ob- 
liged to refufe DoctorZeb, the fcourge 
ot babblers, a manof abilities, and 
every way accomplifhed. The prefi- 
dent, charged with announcing this 
difagreeable news to the Doctor, un- 
dertook it with reluétance, and was 
at a lofs how to proceed 
after having thought a little, 
dered a large cup to be filled with 
water, and filled focompleiely, that 
a drop more mufi have made the hi- 
quorrun over; then he made a fign 
for them to introduce the candidate. 
He appeared with that fimple and 
modeit air which almoft always an- 
nounces true merit. 


However, 
he or- 


The prefident 
rofe; and, without pronouncing a 
fingle word, pointed, with an air of 
the greateft concern, to the emble- 
matical cup, the cup fo abundantly 
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filled. "The Dottos perceived at once 
: talcie Was NOW NO Vacane v in 
the academy ; but, without Jofing 
» he endeavoured to make 
them comprehend, that a fupernu- 
merary a rcademician would create no 
coniufion. Spying a rofe leaf at his 
feet, he picked it up, and laid it fo 
gently upon the furface of the Water, 
that not one drop run over. This 
ingenious anfwer occafioned general 
applaufe: the rules of the academy 
were for that day fufpended, and 
Doétor Zeb was reccived with the 
loudeit acclamations. ‘They then 
prefented to him the regifter of the 
academy ; in which the perfens to | be 
received behoved to infecribe their 
names. Having infcribed his name, 
there remained nothing for him but 
to pronounce, according to cuitom, 
an expreflion of thanks; but like an 
academician truly filent, Doétor Zeb 
returned thanks without {peaking a 
fingle word: He wrote on the mar- 
gin the number 1c9 ; it wasthe num- 
ber of his new brethren; then put- 
ting a cypher before it, he wrote be- 
low, Their value will be neither more 
nor defs (0100). The prefident an- 
fwered the modeft Doétor with as 
much politenefs as prefence of mind. 
He put the number one before the 
number 100, and wrote: Their va- 
due will be ten times greater (1100). 
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Severth Seventh reefons why 

ee + AA «ponte gual 
with a due and orderly Tactedied of 
their fupreme affemblies are the beft 
keepers of their own liberties, is, 
« becaule, as in other forms, thofe 
PRN only have accel S to govern- 
nucnt who are apt to ferve the luitand 


pal of the prince, or elfe are par- 
€$ or compliers with fome vopular 
faftion ; fo in this form of govern- 
ment by the people, the door of dig- 
nity ftands open to all, without ex- 
ception, that afcend thither by the 
fteps of worth and virtue: the con- 
fideration whereof hath this noble 


effed 

















ei. 





effetin free ftates, that it edges men’s 
fpirits with an active emulation, and 
raifeth them toa loity pitch of defign 
and action.” 

This is a mafs of, popular afferti- 
ons, either hazarded at random, or, 
if aimed at a point, very little guard- 
ed by the love of truth. It is ao 
more true, that in other forms thofe 
perfons only have accels io govern- 
ment who are apt to ferve the luft 
and will of a prince ora fa¢tion, than 
it is that, in our seperate form, thofe 
only would obiain elections who will 
ferve the lufts and wills of the moit 
idle, vicious, and abandoned of the 
people, at the expence of the labour, 
wealth, and rept utation of the mott 
induftriot us, virtuous, ani pious. The 


door of dignity, in fuch a govern- 


ment, is fo far from flanding open 
to all of worth and virtue, that, if 
the executive and judicial powers are 


‘14 


Managed in it, virtue and worth will 
foon be excluded. In an abfolute 
monarchy the road to preierment 
may lie open toall. In an ariitocra- 
cy, the way of promotion may be 
open to all, ‘and all offices in the ex- 
ecutive department, as in the army, 
Navy, courts of ‘attice, foreign em- 
baffics, revenues, &c. may be filled 
ran any clafs of the people. Ina 
ixed government,confiiting of three 
branche, all offices ever will, be nw 
for when the popwar branch is del- 
tined expre(sly to defend the right 
of the people, it is not probable ho 
will ever confent to a law that fhall 
exclude any clais of their conftitu- 
ents. In this kind of government, 
indeed, the chance for merit to pre- 
vail is greater than in any other. 
The executive having the appoint- 
ment to all offices, and the miniiters 
of that executive being re{ponfible 
for every exercile of their power, 
they are more cautious; they are re- 
{pon! ible to their mafter for the re- 
commendations they give, and to the 
nation and its reprefentatives for the 
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appointments that are made: where- 
as a iingle reprefentative aflembly is 
accountable to nobody. If it is ad- 
mitted that each member is account- 
able to his conitituents for che vote 
he gives, what is the penalty? No 
other than not to vote for him at the 
next election. And what punith- 
mentis that? His conftituents know 
nor cave any thing about any offices 
or oflicers but iuch as lie within the 
limits of their parifh ; and Jet him 
vote right or wrong about all others, 
he has equally their thanks and tu- 
ture votes. What can the people of 
the cities, counties, boroughs, “A 
corporations in I mend Rony of t 
charaéters of ail the generals, admi- 


rals, ambatla dors, judges, and -bi- 
fhops, whom they never jaw, nor 
pera a ips hea rd of ? 


But was there never a Sully, Col- 


bert, Malefherbes, ‘Turgot, or Nec- 
kar, called to power in France? nor 


a Burleigh, nora Pitt, in Evgland? 
Was there never a Casnillus appoint- 
ed by a fenate, nor a De Ruyter, 
Van Tromp, or De Witt, by an 
ariftocratica! body? When a writer 
is not careful to confine himfelf to 
truth, but allows himifelf a latitude 
of affirmation and denial, merely 
addreffed to an. ignorant populace, 
there is no end of ingenuity in in- 
vention. In this cale his objeét was 
to run down an exiled king, and a 
deprefied ne rbility 5 and it mutt be 
confefied he is not very delicate in 
his means. ‘There are, in truth, ex- 
aroples innumerable of aicdient ge- 
nerals, admirals, apes ambatfladors, 
bithops, l other officers and 
magisirat es appointed by monarchs, 
abioluce as well as limitted, and by 
hereditary fenates; execllent a 

pointments have been alfo made by 
popes aflemblies; but candour 
mult allow, that very weak, injudi- 
cious, ine unfortunate choices have 
been fometimes made by fuch afiem- 
too. But the beft appointments 
for 
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for a courfe of time have invariably 
been made in mixed governments. 
The “ active emulation” in free 
itates is readily allowed; but it is 

ot lefs aétive, leis general, ‘or lefs 
lofty, in defign or a¢tion, in mixed 
governments than in fimple ones, 
even fimple democracies, or thofe 
which approach neareft to that de- 
fcrip*ton : and the initances alledged 
from the Roman hiftory are full 
proofs of this. 

*¢ During the vaflalage of the Ro- 
mans under kings, we read not of 
any notable exploits, but find them 
coniined within a narrow compafs ; 
oppreiled at home, and ever and anon 
ready to be fwallowed up by their 

remies.” It is really impofiible to 

wliere this author learnt his 

‘he reigns of the kings are 
contutation of his affer- 

‘lage was to the no- 

iv, under'the kings. 

nds and fathers 

i. Uf the peo- 

prefied at home, it was 

ricians; but they appear 

een much iefs opprefled than 

‘ere under the ariftacracy which 

eeded the abolition of monarchy, 

s ourauthor himielfcontefies. * But 
when the people were made free, in- 
deed, and the people admitted into a 
fhare and intereit in the government, 
as well as the great ones, then it was 
that their power began to exceed the 
bounds of Italy, and afpire towards 
that prodigious empire.” Was Rome 
ever a free flate, according to our 
author’s idea of a free ftate? Were 
the people ever governed by a fuc- 
ceflion of fovereign power in their 
afferblies? Was not the fenate the 
real fovercign, through all the chan- 
ges, from Romuius to Julius Ceefar? 
When the tribunes were inftituted, 
the people obtained a check upon the 
fenate, but not a balance. The ut- 
moit that can with truth be faid is, 
that it was a mixed government com- 


pofed of three powers; the monar- 
chical in the kings or confuls, the 
ariltocratical in the fenate, and the 
democratical in the people and their 
tribunes, with the principal fhare 
and real fovereignty in the fenate. 
‘The mixture was unequal, and the 
balance inadequate; but it was this 
mixture, with all its imperfeétions, 
that “* edged men’s fpirits with an 
active emulation, and raifed them to 
a lofty pitch of defign and aétion.” 
It was in confequence of this compo- 
fition that “ their thoughts and 
power began to exceed the bounds of 
Italy, and afpire towards that prodi- 
gious empire.” In fuch a mixture, 
where the people have a fhare, and 
‘* the road to preferment lies plain to 
every man, no public work is done, 
nor any conqueft made, but every 
man thinks he does and conquers for 
himfelf” in fome degree. But this 
fentiment is as vivid and active, fure- 
ly, where the people have an equal 
fhare with the fenate, as where they 
have only an imperfect check by their 
tribunes. When our author advan- 
ces, ** that it was not alliance, nor 
friendfhip, nor fa@tion, nor riches, 
that could advance men,” he affirms 
more than can be proved from any 
period of the Roman or any other 
hiftory. If he had contented himfelf 
with faying, that thefe were not ex- 
clufive or principal caufes of advance- 
ment, it would have been as great a 
penegyric as any nation at any period 
has deferved. Knowledge, valour, 
and virtue, were often preferred 
above them all; and, if we add, 
generally, it is as much as the truth 
will bear. Our author talks of a 
preference of virtuous poverty ; but 
there was no moment in the Roman, 
or any other hiftory, when poverty, 
however virtuous, was preferred for 
its own fake. There have been times 
and countries when poverty was not 
an infuperable objeétion to the em- 
ployment of a man in the higheft 

{tations ; 
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flations; but an abfolute love of 

yerty, and a preference of a man 
for that attribute alone, never exifted 
out of the imaginations of enthufi- 
aftic writers. 

In the Roman ftory, fome few of 
their brave patriots and conquerors 
were men of {mall fortune, and of 
fo rare a temper of {pirit, that they 
little cared to improve them, or en- 
rich themfelves by their public em- 
ployment. Some, indeed, were bu- 
ned at the public charge. And per- 
haps this race is not quite extinét; 
but the examples are fo rare, that he 
sho fhall build his frame of govern- 
ment upon a prefumption that cha- 
raters of this ftamp will arife in fuc- 
eeffion, in fuficient numbers to pre- 
ferve the honour and liberty, and 
promote the profperity of his people, 
will find himfel¥ miftaken. “ The 
time will come,” faid a Roman fe- 
nator, ** when Horatii and Valerii 
will not be found to forego their 
private fortunes for the fake of ple- 
beian liberty.” His prediction was 
fulfilled ; anda fimilar prophecy will 
be accomplifhed in every nation un- 
der heaven. The inftances too of 
this kind, in the Roman hiftory, are 
al! of patricians and fenators: we do 
hot find one ¢xample of a popular 
tribune who was {fo in love with po- 
verty. Cincinnatus was a patrician, 
a fenator of a {plendid family and no 
mean fortune, until his fon Ceefo was 
profecuted and obliged to fly from his 
bail. The father had too noble and 
fublime‘a {pirit to let the bail be ruin- 
¢d, and fold his fortune to pay the 
forfeiture; when this was done, he 
had only four or fix acres left. But 
who was it that made him diétator? 
Not the people, nor the tribunes, but 
the fenate, that very ftanding power 
againft which our author’s whole 
book is written : by no means by a 
fucceflive fovereignty of the people’s 
reprefentatives, which our author all 
along contends for. Had the ap- 
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peintment of a diétator at that time 
lain with the people, moft probably a 
richer man would have had the pre- 
ference. He behaved with fo much 
magnanimity, integrity and wifdom, 
that he fubdued the enemy, and quite 
ted his authority with all willingnefs, 
and returned to painful private life. 
This example is a good argument for 
a mixed government, and fora fe- 
nate as an cilential part of it; but no 
argument for a fucceflive fovereignty 
in the people’s reprefentatives. Grace 
chus, Marius, Sylla, and Czfar, 
whofe elevation to power was by the 
people, in oppolition to the fenate, 
did not exhibit fuch moderation and 
contentment.—Our author’s other 
examples of Lucius Targuin, and 
Attilius Regulus, by no means prove 
fuch difintereited and magnanimous 
virtue to be ordinary in that ftate, 
nor Lucius Paulus Amilius. Lucius 
Tarquin, or Lucius Targuinius Col- 
latinus, was not only a patrician and 
a fenator, but of the royal family, 
and therefore by no means an exam- 
ple to fhow what the conduct of a 
general, or other officer or magiltrate, 
will be, who fhall be appointed by 
a majority of the people’s fucceflive 
annual reprefcntatives. He was the 
hufband of Lucretia, whofe blood 
had expelled the king. It was in an 
aflembly of the centuries, where the 
fenate were ail powerful, that ,he 
was appointed conful with Brutus. 
Valerius was the favourite of the 
plebeians. Collatia had been given 
by the king to Ancus Tarquin, be- 
caufe he had no eftate; and from 
thence the family were called Coila- 
tine. At the ficge of Ardea the 
frolic commenced between Collati- 
nus and the other young Targuins, 
over wine, which ended in the vific 
to their wives, which proved at firft 
{> honourable to the domettic virtues 
of Lucretia, and afterward’ {9 fatal 
to her life ; it occafioned alfo the ex- 
pulfion of kings, and inftitution of 
Cc confuls. 
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created confuls, cae by r whom 

the people, it ist true, but it was in 
their affembly by centu: ics 5 fo that 
it was the fenate and patricians who 


decided the vote. If the people in 
their tribes, or by r their fuccefive re- 
prefentatives, had made the e “lection, 
Collatinus would not have been cho- 
fen, but Valerius, who expe¢ted it, 
and had moft contributed, next to 
Bratus, to the revolution. And, by 
the way, we may obferve here, that 
an averfion to public honours and 
ofices by no means appears in the 
behaviour of the virtuous end ps 
Jar Valerius. His defire of the office 
of conful was fo ardent, that his dif 
appointment and chagrin induced 
him, i in 2 fullen ill-numour, to with- 
draw from the fenate and the forum, 
and renounce public affuirs; which 
fo alarmed the people, that they 
dreaded his reconciliation and coali- 
tion with the exiled family. Fe foon 
temoved this jealouly, by taking the 
oath by which Bratus wan od to 
bind the fenate againft kines and 
kingly government. All the art of 
the patricians, with Brutus at their 
head, was now exerted to intoxicate 
the people with fuperftition. Sacri- 
fices and ceremonies were mtroduced, 
and the confuls appr >achi ing the sitar, 
fworc, for themfelves, their children, 
and all poiterity, never to recal Tar- 
qin or his fons, or any of his family ; 
that the Romans fhould never more 
be governed by kings; that thofe 
who mnoalc 1 attempt to reitore monar- 
chy thould be devoted to the infernal 
gods, and condemned to the moft 


cruel torments : and an abherrence of 


royalty became the predominant cha- 
raéter of the Romans, to fuch a de- 
grec, that they could never bear the 
name of king, even when, under the 
emperors, they admitted much more 
than the thivg in an unlimited def- 
poifm. But is the caufe of liberty, 
are the rights of mankind, to ftand 


ion of a ‘ 
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on ny a foundation 
than a ound tuperfition, and a po- 
puiar a oe againft a word, a 
mere name: it Was really no 
in this cafe: for 


relics Ais « 


more 
ven pes is himfelf 
nfuls h Should have 
all the power of the kings; and it 
was only againft a family and aname 
that he dcets red war. I pations and 
people cannot be brought to a more 
rational way of wy. and to 
judge of things, inftead of being 
intoxicated with prejudic ei fuper. 
ftition + ein a it cannot be 
expected that truth, virtue, or liberty, 
will have ikech chance ig the eitab- 
lifhment of governments. The mo- 
narchical and ariltocratical portions 
of wiieys will for ever Brag 


intended that ove co 


fii n, the prejudices, pafions, fan- 
cies, and fenfes of the people, than 
the democratical, and therefore will 
for ever worm out liberty, if fhe has 
no other refource. 

Tarquin, by his ambaffadors, fo- 
licited at leat the reftoration of his 
property. utus oppofed it. Col- 
latinus, the si conful, advocated 
the demand of his roy ‘~ banifhed 
coufin. The fenate was divided: 
the queftion w as fat to the peo- 
ple affembled by centuries. The 
two confuls zealoufl y fupported their 
cifferent rsp Collatinus pre- 
vajled by one vote. ‘Tarquin’s am- 
baffadors rejoice and intrigue. Acan- 
fpiracy was formed, in which a great 
part of the y: oung ‘soe was con- 
cerned : two of tl 
Collatinus’s filter ind brothers of 
Brutus’s wife ; two of the Aguilii, 
fons of another fitter of Collatinus, 

as well as two of Brutus’s fons, were 
engaged in it, When the confpiracy 

was difcovered, Brutus alone was in- 
exorable. Collatinus endeavoured to 
fave his nephews.—Collatinus, as the 
hufband of Lucretia, appears to have 
been adtuated by refentment againit 


the perfon of Tarquii ), but ptr to 
ave 


e Vitellii, fons of 
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have been very hearty in the expul- 
fion of the family, or the abolition 
of monarchy. His warmly contend - 
ing for the reititution of ‘Tarquin’s 
efecis, and his averfion to the con- 
demnation of the conipirators, com- 
pleted his. ruin with “Beata. He 
afcmbled the people, and was very 
forry that the Roman people did not 
think their liberties fafe while they 
faw the name and blood of 'Targquin 
not only fafe in Rome, but veited 
with fovereign power, and a dan- 
gerous obftacle to liberty. Collati- 
nus was amazed at fucha {peech, but 
prepared to defend himfelf from this 
attack ; but finding his father-in-law, 
Spurius Lucretius, join Brutus, and 
otler principal men, in er luading 
him, and fearing that he fhould be 
forced into banifhme ent, with the con- 
fication of his eflate, he abdicated the 
coniulfhip, and retired to Livinium: 
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but he carried all his efe&s with 


him, and twenty talents, or £. 32875 
tterling, to which Brutus added five 
talents more, a molt enormous tum, 
if we confider the univerial poverty 
of that age, aad the high value of 
money.—Is it impofli ble to find, in: 
the character and conduct of Colla- 
tinus, fuch difinteretied and magna- 
nimous virtue as our author {peaks of ? 
Is this an example to prove that dif- 
intereited virtue was frequent in that 
{ftate? ite muit have been dead to 
every manly feeling, if he had not 
refented the rape and death of his 
Wile. He did not retire but to avoid 
banifhment; nor was he contented 
without his whole ettate, and a {plen- 
did addition to it: fo that there ts 
fcarcely a charaéter or anecdote in 
hitory les to our author’s purpole in 
any point of view. 
(To be continued. ) 
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HAVE often wondered that a- 

mongit the numbers who write 
for the edification of the public, no 
one has ever thought ft to expatiate 
upon thie Benefits of Scolding ; nor 
can I cenceive why an ari, whole 
origin we may trace In ycars before 
the 9 flood, and which is fo much in 
ule among the moderns, fhould be 
difre egarded by writers. 

It is an ancient art, and I am per- 
fuaded a very beneficial one, not only 
to individuals, fuch as hufbands, 
Wives, al and fervants, but to 
the cominunity at large. Schools, In 
particular, are much indebted toit; 
and though they may not acknow- 
Je edge it, nor think it merits an eulo 
gy from their pens, yet the fi yurlih- 
ing ftate of many of our feminaries 
{peak Joi udly 1 in its favour. P eople 
in general would rather fuffer corpe- 


SCOLDING 

ral pun! ifhment than be leQured upon 
their faults; and Ihave known many 
who did not mind the red to be de- 
terred from a continuance of their 


C ‘h 


follies, merely b Dy the lafhes of 
tongue. 

A fcolding officer has often made 
his fubaleerns as angry as hornets in 
an engagement $ and a coward, when 
enraged, will ight molt courageou{- 
ly. Perhaps he might nave called 
them cowards in his ill-humour, and 
the ey, out of {pite, 0 xerted them- 
“hes and pe -rformed wonders, which, 
d their leade -Y ee, a tame, peace- 
able creature, they would have look. 
ed upon as imnpratticable : and we 
know an able politician who, when 
was made in the houfe of 
whic the was a member, prejudicial 
to the flate he lived in, notonly {cold- 
countenance, but 

out 
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out of the motion too, and made them 
lay it by for years. 

The fpoufe of Socrates was of a 
turbulent temper, which made his 
friends pity him much; but Socrates 
was a wife man, and well knowing 
the utility of fcolding, told them, 
that fhe taught him patiently to put 
up with the humours of uther men. 

Scolding is not only good for the 
mind but the body too. It makes 
refpiration more free, and cures colds ; 
and by promoting perfpiration, has 
been known to remove complaints of 
long ftanding. Let the following 
account fpeak for it :— 

A lady of my acquaintance was 
in a very il] ilate of health {ome time 
ago, as every body thought in a con- 
fuinption ; but one day (as the Doc- 
tors were fitting by her) luckily fome- 
thing went wrong, and the poor in- 
valid forgetting her reduced fitua- 
tion, gave vent to her feelings, and 
{colded moit eloquently, and difplay - 
ed her talents in fuch a manner as 








Female Vanity. 


rectified the miftake, brought on 
profule perfpiration, and greatly re. 
lieved her. ‘The benefits arifing from 
fuch proceedings were more than the 
could have expected; fhe, however, 
repeated it with the fame fuccefs, and 
is now a hearty woman. 

But fome may be apt to enquire 
“¢ If this is true, might not people 
live for ever were they to keep on 
{colding ?” Noone, I believe, has 
ever yet made the experiment, nor 
fhould I dare with to propagate fuch 
an opinion ; but this I know, that al- 
mott all {colds live to be pretty old, 
nor do I remember ever to have heard 
of a perfon who died fcolding. 

Ivly fcolding abilities are at prefent 
very flender, but there is room for 
improvement; and it is probable, if 
I fhould make any confiderable pro- 
ficiency in that fcience, I may favour 
the public with a f{pecimen of it. 

ANTONETTA. 
Dec. 6, 1790. 
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FEMALE 
O's no foible of the female fex 
J 


have gentlemen criticifed with 
leis indulgence, and perhaps leis rea- 
jon, than that of vanity. And as 
in confequence of the predominancy 
of this pailion, they have in every 
age been almoit univerially cenfured, 
it may not be aanlis to make fome 
enquiry concerning its origin. 
le is generally tuppofed that the 
chicf ftudy of women Is, how to at- 
tract the admiration of the other fex, 
and engage their affe€tions. I will 
not fay that the fuppofition is alto- 
gether without foundation: There 
is a certain defire of pleafing which 


prevails more or leis in the breait of 
every female; and this defire, if pro-- 


perly dirccied, might be produdtive 


VANITY. 


of very agreeable confequences.— 
Beauty is a quality on which gentle- 
men are very lavifh in their encomi- 
ums. Isa woman tolerably hand- 
fome? fhe is not allowed to be fo 
quietly. Wherever fhe goes the is 
accofted in the language of adulation: 
in public places, and in private con- 
verfation, a gentleman can {carcely 
addrefs a fentence to her without 
feafoning it witha little flattery: not 
in praife of her fenfe, her knowledge, 
or the juitnefs of her fentiments, but 
of her fhape, her air, her face, or 
fome hitherto undifcovered charm. 
In fhort, fhe is taught by their beha- 
viour to believe, that there is nothing 
amiable, or praife-worthy in a wo- 
man, unconneéted with beauty. And 
"even 
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even men who are efteemed to be un- 
commonly fenfible and difcerning, 
pay more refpeét to a pretty face, 
though its owner be an ideot, than 
to a lady of an improved and polifh- 
ed underftanding, if fhe does not ex- 
cell in exterior form. Since this is 
the cafe, is it not reafonable to fup- 
pofe that women will pay moft at- 
tention to their appearance, and {pend 
much time (which might be better 
employed) in decorating their per- 
fons, and fetting them off to advan- 
tage? This is the firft and greateft 
{pring of female vanity. 

Let then thofe gentlemen who rail 
inceflantly againit their unfufferable 
vride, (as they fometimes term It) 
direct their purfuits to more Jaudable 
objects. Let them evince, by their 
conduét, that 
“Tis not a fet of features or complexion, 
“The tin€ture of the fkin that they ad- 

mire ;? 
But an underftanding, cultured and 
improved by education and judi- 
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cious reading; a mind raifed above 
the common weaknedfes of their fex ; 
a heart fufceptible of the fineit isn- 
pulfes of humanity, and manners 
fuited to domettic economy. Let 
them be convinced that theie are the 
only methods of gaining and iixing 
their efteem, and they will foon find 
that many of thofe hours utually 
{pent at the toilet, will be devoted 
to the acquirement of ufeful know- 
ledge ; and thus the mind expanding, 
new light will enter, and vanity de- 
creafe proportionably. 

Let them no longer cenfure wo- 
men for a weaknels, the effects of 
which, though more vifible in them, 
can be traced to the male fex as its 
Original fountain. And fince it thus 
evidently appears that if ladies are 
weak and vein, this will always be 
exaily proportioned to the folly and 
foppery of thafe whofe fuperior ad- 


vantages fhould teach ther better. 


MARCIA. 








4 Narrative of a memorable Tranfaftion between King Charles II. and 


George Downing, Efg; draven up by 


moirs of Scotland. 


T is very ftrange, that amongtt fo 
many dangers to which King 
Charles IT. was expofed, and from 
which he was furprifingly and mira- 
culoufly delivered, neither Lord Cla- 
rendon, nor any other author I have 
met with, takes the lealt notice of 
cne of a very extraordinary nature 
Which happened to him at Holland, 
and was as follows:— 

The King, when at Brufféls, be- 
ing defirous and refolved to fee his 
filter the Princefs of Orange, but 
, withal under a necefiity to make the 
Journey with the utmott fecrecy, did 
communicate his defign to no perion 
whatloever. He ordered Flem- 
ing, a fervant of the Earl of Wig- 
ton, who was in his fervice, and of 
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whofe fidelity he neither then nor 
ever after did Goubi, feeretly to pro« 
vide a couple of good horles, and 
have them ready at a certain place 
and time of the next enfuing' nighe 
by his Majefty appointed; that 
Fleming with thele horfes fhould re- 
main alone till he heard from the 
King. At the time appointed, the 
King (having gone to bed, and af- 
terwards dreiled himfelf, and pri- 
vately gone out at a back-door, and 
leaving only a letter to fome one of 
his fervants, in whom he confided, 
with an account of his having gone 
from thence for a few days, and with 
direétions to keep his ablence as {ceret 
as pofiible, under pretence of being 
indifpofed) came to the place, where 


he 
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he found Fleming with the hories as 
he had direfted. He then acquaint- 
ed Fleming of his defign to fee his 
fifter at the Hague; and not regard- 


ing the hazards he might be expofed. 


to, away he went with this flender 
equipage and attendance, travelling 
through the moft feerct bye-ways, 
and contriving it fo that he came tp 
the Hague by fix in the morning, 
and alighted at a fcrub inn in a re- 
mote part of the town, where he was 
confident none would know him un- 
der the diiguife he was then in. He 
immediately fent Fleming to acquaint 
his fitter where he was, and to leave 
it to her to contrive the way and 
manner of having accefs to her fo as 
not to be known. Fleming having 
difpatched his commiffion in a very 
fhort time (in lefs than an hour), 
was no fooner returned to the King 
(whom he found in the room where 
he’ had left him, and where he had 
been ftilla lone) than an unknown per- 
fon came and afked of the landlord, 
if two Frenchmen had not alighted 
at his houfe that morning. The 
landlord replied, that indeed two 
men. had come, but of what country 
he knew not. The ftranger defired 
him to tell them that he wanted to 
fpeak with them: which he havin 
done, the King was much lurprifed, 
but withal inclined to fee the perOon, 
Fleming oppofed it; but the Kin 
bei ng pofitive, the perfon was intro- 
duced, being an old reverend-like 
man, with a long grey beard and or- 
dinary grev clothes ; ; who looking and 
{peaking to the King, told him, he 
was the perfon he wanted to ipeak 
to, and that all alone, on matters of 
importance. The King believing it 
might be perhaps a return from his 
fifter, or being curious to know the 
refult of fuch an adventure, defired 
Fieming to withdraw 3 which he re- 
fufed, till the King, taking him afide, 


told him there could be no hazard 
from fuch an old man, for whom 





jelty of his fincerity. 
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he was too much, and commanded 
him to retire. They we ere no o fooner 
alone, than the iirenger bolted the 
door, (which brought the King ty 
think on what mii; rh t or would ha 

pen), and at the fame time falling 
down on his knees, pulled off his 
very BES and artificial mak, and 
difcovered himfelf to be Mr. Down- 
ing, (afterwards well known by the 
name of Sir George, and Amb: a Ma. 
dor from the King to the States af- 
ter his reftoration,) then Envoy or 
Ambaffador from Cromwe!l to the 


States, being the fon of one Down- 


ing, an indepe: ndent minifter, who 
attended fome of the parliament- men 

who were once fent to Scotland to 
treat with the Scots to join againit 
the King, and who was a very ac- 
tive virulent enemy to the foyal fa- 
mily, as appears from Lord Claren- 
don’s hittory. ‘he King, you may 
eafily imagine, wasa little oP rifed 
at the difcovery, but Downing gave 
him no time tor reflection, having 
immediately {poke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner: That he hoped his 
Majelty would pardon him for any 

are he had acted, during the rebel- 
lion, againft his royal intereft; and 
aflured ‘him, that though he was juft 
now in the fervice of the Ufurper, he 
wifhed his Majeity as well as any of 
his fubjeéts, and would, when an oc- 
cafion offered, venture all for his fer- 
vice; and was hopeful what he was 
about to fav, would convince his Ma- 
But before he 
mentioned the caute of his Reo, to 
him, he mutt infift that his Majeity 
would fclemnly promife him not to 
mention what had happencd, either 
to Fleming or any other perfon what- 
foever, till ir pleafe ed Gid to reitore 
his Majefiy to his crown, when he 
{aid he {hould not defire it to be con- 
cealed ; though even then he mutt 
likewife have his Majefty’s promitfe 
not to afk him, or expect he fhould 
difcover, how or when he came to 
know 
























know of his being there. ‘I'he King 
having folem: ily proteited, and en- 
gageu on the terms require d, Down- 
ing proces sded, and told him, That 
his mater, t rper, being now 
at peace with the Datch, and the 
States fo dependent and obfequious 
to him, that they refufed nothing he 
defired, had, with the greateft fecrecy, 
jn order to make it more effectual, en- 
tered into a treaty, by which, among 
other trifling matters agreed to ine 
inde, the chief and indeed main end 
of the negociation was, that the 
States ftood engaged to feize and de- 
liver up to the Uturper the perfon of 
his Majefty, if fo be at any time he 
fhould happe n by chance or defign 
tocome within their territories, when 
sequined thereto | by any in his name 
and that this treaty having b beer wu 
ed by the States, was fent to Lon- 
don, from whence it had returns d but 
vefterday morning, and totally fnith. 
ed yeilerday night | betwixt him and 
a fecret cor the States. 
He reprefenied his matfter’s inteili- 
gence to be {0 good, that a difeovery 
would be m ade even to himielf 
(Downing) of his Majefty’s being 
there; and if he neglected to apply 
to have him {eized, his matter would 
refent it to the higheft, which would 
infallibly colt him his head, and de- 
prive his Majeity of a faichiul fervant. 
And being Jefirous t > prevent the mi- 
{crable conlequcnaces of what would 
follow, if his being here was difco- 
vered, he refolved to communicate 
the danger he wasin; 
a difcovery, he had difguifed himfelf, 
being refulved to truft n ) perfon with 
the * ant t. He then prop: mi ed that his 
Majetty fhould imme diately mount 
his horfes, and make all the difpatch 
imaginable out of the States’ territo- 
ries: that he himfelf would return 
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home, and under pretence of fick- 
nels lie longer a-bed than ufua! , = 
that when he thought his Ma 


ond George Downing, Efq. 


a and for fear of 
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was {o far off as to be out of danger 
to be overtaken, he would go to the 
States and acquaint them, that he 
underitood his Majeity « was In town, 
and require his being {eized on the 
terms of the late treaty: 
knew they would comply, and ‘end 
to the place direéted ; but on finding 
his Majeity was gone off fo far as to 
be fafe, he would propofe to make 
no furtirer noife about it, leit it 
Should difcover the treaty, and pre- 
vent his Majetty’s falling afterwards 
ntotneir hands. The King imme- 
diately followed his advice ; and he 
returning home, every thing was a¢t- 
ed and happened as he sapped! and 
fyretold. The King having thus 
efcaped this imminent danger, moft 
religioufly performed what he had 
promifed, never mentioning any part 
of this hiilory till after his reitora- 
tion, and not then defiring to know 
how Downing’s intelligence cane, 
(which he never ieavered) though 
he (the King) often faic was a 
myiftery. For no perfon ‘al of his 
defien till he was on horfeback; and 
that he could not think Fleming 
went and difcovered him to Down- 
ing ; beside, he fo foon returned from 
his fifter, he could not have time; 
Downing having come mach about 
he time Fleming returned. 

I have heard this flory tld by fe- 
veral who frequented King Charles’s 
court, particularly by the Earl of 

‘romartie 3; who faid, that the next 
year after the reftoration, he with the 
Duke of Rothes and feveral other 
Scots of quality, being one night 
with the King over a bottle, they all 
complained of an impert iaent {peech 
aie ing had made in parliament, 
refle Ain g on the Scots nation; which 
they thought his Majetty fhould re- 
fent fo as to difeard him from court, 
and withdraw his favours from him, 
The > King replied, | ne did not approve : 
of what he had faid, and would re- 
prove 


that he 
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prove him for it; but to go farther 
he could not well do, becaute of this 
flory, which he repeated in the terms 
here narrated ; which made fuch an 
impreilion on all preient, that they 


freely forgave what had paft, and 
Rothes afked liberty to begin his 
health in a bumper. 


(Edin. Mag. 
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For the New-York MaGazine. 


Mefirs. Sworps, 

By publifhing the following Account from the Gentleman's Magazine for Au- 
guft lafi, your readers may obtain an accurate idea of the State of the Bri- 
ith Nation ; the review of which may poffibly excite fome of your ingenious 
orre/pondents to furnifo fomething fimilar refpecting the United States, which 
awoitld prove effentially ufeful as well as curious. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Tt PON the recent election of a Parliament you may, perhaps, deem it 
ufeful information to lay before the public in general, and the new 
fenators in particular, the following Siate of the Nation. 


Population of Great-Britain, viz.England & Wales* 8,000,000 idan 
1,500,000 945 OO 


Scotland 
Namber of the Houfe of Commons é : ee 
Number of perfons to each member of parliament ; or, in other 
words, cach member of parliament reprefents + . m 17,025 
Number of active citizens, or fighting-men between 16 and 60 
_ years of age, one-fourth of the whole - - - 2,375,000 
Number of active citizens to each member of parliament 4,256% 
England & Wales contain fquare miles, according to the Statif- 
tical ‘Tables - - - - tT 54,112 
Number of perfons to each fquare mile - - - 147% 
Scotland contains {quare miles . - - 25,600 
Number of perfons to each fquare mile : - - 585 
Great-Britain contains {quare miles . - SN TAL 
or iquare acres - - - 51,015,680 


Number 


* Mr. Hoavlet, in the year 1781, esmputed the prefent inhabitants of Eng- 
land ond Wales to be very little lefs than nine milhons. Sir William Petty 
and Dr. Dawenant fated them at feven millions about 100 years ago; and 
Mr: King caleulated that the increafe on that number in 100 years ought to 
be 930,000 5 this gives 8,000,000 nearly at this tim: 

+ In France, the future number of the National Affembly has been lately 
fixed at 747 perfons; fo that each member will réprefent 32,128 fouls, or 
8,032 aive citizens. 

t 54,112 /quare miles give only 34,031,680 /guare acres. This does not 


greatly differ from Templeman; but Dr. Halley, Dr. Davenant, and Mr., 


King, eftimated that England and Wales contained 39,000,000 gergraphical 
Sjuare acres, or at leaft 60,937 fquare miles. If their efiimates are correct, 
it will make fomé alteration in fuch of the abowe caltulations as depend upon. the 
number of acres or miles. Dr. Grew has demonftrated that South. Britain con- 
tats 72,000 fatute miles, or 46,080,000 flatute acres. 
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Number of perfons to each fquare mile, or 52 acres per head} 
The nett produce of the taxes on the average of three 
years, from the 5th April, 1787, to the sth April, 
1790 £. 15,846,000 
Add 8 per cent. for chargesof colle€tion 1,267,680 i 
The grofs revenue of Great-Britain, befide tythes pa- tf. 5. 
rifh and country-rates, &c. &c. - - 17,113,580 o 
So that each individul pays to the itate, on an average, 
out of his income, or the produce of his labour, 1.16 of 
But, if paid by the active citizens, it is a head by the 
year, 74 15 
The capital of the national debt, exclufive of annuities 
for lives and years, is about - . 240,000,000 O Oo 
Upon the notion that the land is ultimately charged 
to pay the national debt, every {quare mile is mort- 
gaged for - - - 
or every fquare acre is mortgaged for 
The intereft of the funded debt, including the an- 
nuities and charges of management, is 


3,010 16 of 
4° ts Jy 


9,260,000 0 O 


Towards this, every {quare mile ) on an average 116 3 4% 
or every fquare acre contributes o 3 6 
or every/individual annually o ig 6 


Suppofe the average rent of Jands to be ten fhillings § an acre, and that 
they now fell for about 30 years purchafe, every acre is mortgaged for al- 
moft one-third of its intrinfic value, and pay more than that proportion of 
its annual rent to the intereft of the national debt. 

I have not made thefe calculations to create difcontents or d¢fpondency ; 
for I believe that the fame dort of enquiries, with regard.to other kingdoms, 
would fhew that, notwithitanding our burdens appear heavy, we are not 
in a worfe condition than our neighbours. By this view of our affairs, I 
mean only to ftimulate our Minifters and Senators to purfue the wifeft mea- 
fures for ftrengthening this country, by thrift in the public treafure, by care 
of the public’s trade, and by all the other honeft and ufeful arts of peace. 

It is not extent of territory that makes a country powerful, but numbers 
of men well employed, convenient ports, a good navy, and a foil produc- 
ing all forts of commodities. ‘The materials for all thefe we have; and, 
to improve them to the greateft advantage, we only want the complement 
of men whom our land can maintain and nourith, with as much trade as 
our national {tock and our knowledge of {ea affairs is capable of embracing. 
A trade {fo extended will naturally produce a powerful naval ftrength ; 
while a large and well-direéted traffic, by its balance in our favour, will 
furnifh fuch ftores and wealth a8 will enable us to bear our predent load of 
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\| In the United Prowinces there are about three acres per head; fo that the 
population of Great-Britain muft iucreafe to 17,000,000 fouls to equal ~~ of 
Holland ; which will require 700 years, according to Mr. King 5 99 wu 
of about one million increase in every hundred years, untefs it freuld be accele- 
rated by a general naturalization. 

§ Tn the ne 1688, the average rent of land; vas computed te be Of. 2d, 
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Lhe Scribbler. 


debt until the plan for the redu&tion of it fhail have taken good root; and 
then the progrefs of that plan will proceed more rapidly than can eafily be 
conceived by thofe who have not been ufed to contemplate the powers of 


compound intereit. 


M. W, 
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The SCRIBBLER. 


OWEVER contemptiblea ruf- 
ticated education and life may 
appear in the eyes of the fafhionable 
world, yet we fometimes meet with 
mental endowments, native geniufes, 
and philanthropic conceptions in ruf- 
tics, that do honour to human nature. 
Of this the following narrative will 
afford a ftriking inftance. 
Having occafion lately to vifit the 
interior parts of this itate, I put u 
at a village inn, on the banks of the 
Hudion. ‘The appearance of the 
houfe gave me a favourable opinion 
of its owners, and I entered without 
hefitation. I called for fome refrefh- 
ment; and, while the landlord went 
to order it, I entered into converfa- 
tion with the lady of the houfe, in 
which fhe difcovered fo much pro- 
priety and juftnefs of expreflion, and 
was {fo intelligent, that I was aftonifh- 
ed exceedingly. Being informed that 
fhe was not of the village, I atked 
her from whence fhe came, and was 
anfwered from the wildernefs, her 
birth being obfcured ata very confi- 
derable diftance from any place of 
fettlement, fave that of two or three 
poor peafants, and a few fecattered 
huts of miferable Indians. I could 
not conceive how one educated ina 
wildernefs, or even in that village, 
could be fo much accomplifhed, and 
therefore grew interefted in her hif- 
tory. Led by curiofity, I afked her 
of what country her hufband was ; 
to which fhe replied, that he was an 
Englifhman, and that, as 1 wifhed 
to know their hiitory, he fhould fa- 
tisfy me. She now went qut, and 
foon returned with her husband, who 
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requefted that I would indulge him 
till after fupper, when he would re- 
Jate their adventures. 

The table was now laid, and we all 
fat down together. My hoft made 
a plain, concife, but truly pious 
prayer, by way of grace; and when 
we were done, offered up thanks in 
the {ane manner. ‘The young couple 
conducted themfelves in the greatett 
affection to each other, and appeared 
in fo amiable a view, as caufed in me 
the moft delightful fenfations. Em- 
boldened by their chearful behaviour, 
I reminded my hoft of his promife, 
which he fulfilled in the following 
manner :-— 

« The hiftory you defire, Sir, is 
neither extraordinary nor interefting, 
and I fhall relate it in as few words 
as poflible. I was born in the city 
of London, where I received the firft 
principles of my education under the 
immediate infpection of my father, 
who was clerk ina public office there. 
At the commencement of the late 
war I came to America. Here I was 
unfortunately captured by the Inai- 
ans, by whom I certainiy fhould have 
been inftantly facrificed, had not an 
old warrior refcued me. He had loft 
a fon in battle, and juft as I was fall- 
ing a victim to barbarity, he efpied 
me, interpofed, and adopted me as 
a fon, according to the cuftoms of 
thofe people. For ten years I was 
kept with them. My adopted father 
watched me clofe, but, at the fame 
time, taught me all the arts of war, 
and their method of hunting; in- 
deed, he was kind to me; but I de- 
telted their manner of life, and 
fought 
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fought every opportunity to make my 
efcape. At length I found one, and 
foon embraced it. Accident brought 
tomy acquaintance, a young man in 
the fame fituation with myfelf. His 
name was Edward M——. Nothing 
could equal the joy we both felt on 
meeting. ‘To him I communicated 
my defign, and he readily acquieiced. 
We iat off at night, with but four 
days provifion, and travelled through 
‘the woods, picking up a few berries 
that we now and then met with, for 
ten days, at which time we were 
fo mach exhaufted that we could pro- 
ceed no farther, and feeing no prof- 
pect of relief, we refigned ourfelves 
toour unhappy fate. Here, indeed, 
we fhould toon have finifhed our ex- 
iftence; but the goodnefs of divine 
Providence direéted the fteps of my 
fair {poufe to {natch us from the jaws 
of death. She was then in the very 
bloom of youth, in all the charms 
of innecence, and methought an an- 
gel itfelf. But her kindnefs and at- 
tention—who can exprefs it? She 
raifed and nourifhed us; conduéted 
us to the dwelling of her parents ; 
and, like the good Samaritan, poured 
wine and oil into our mouths. Ia 
thefe acts of humanity fhe was affift- 
ed by the good old people ; but alas! 
all their endeavours could not reftore 
my companion to vigour: he lan- 
guifhed under the feverity of fatigue 
and want, and foon paid the debt of 
nature, committing to me, with his 
Jateft breath, an incitimable legacy, 
with a defire, that as it was a perfeét 
refemblance of the fpotlefs original, 
fo I fhould wear it in perpetual re- 
membrance of his great and lafting 
friendfhip.” 

Here I interrupted my hoft, and 
requefted, if agreeable, a fight of 
what was fo much prifed. He chear- 
fully confented, and drew from his 
bofom the moft beautiful miniature 
my eyes ever beheld. It was the 
figure of a young lady, with the 
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name Emma finely engraved over her 
head, holding a laurel wreath in one 
hand, and a double heart in the o- 
ther, with this expreilive device— 
United for ever, E. 8S E.—After fome 
paufe my hoit thus proceeded in his 
ftory :-—~ 

“‘ Having paid the laft tribute of 
refpeét due to departed worth, I 
came to A ; but the remem- 
brance of the kindnefs fhewn me at 
the hofpitable cottage where I had 
been received and nourifhed, foon 
drew me back. Fortune had thrown 
in my way a perfon who long had 
owed me aconfiderable fum of mo- 
ney ; and having recovered this, I 
intended to lay it at the feet of my 
benefactors, as a teftimony of my 
gratitude; butalas! I found the good 
old people ftruggling with the pangs 
of death. ‘The fight of me feemed 
to revive them a little, but they foon 
relafped into their former langour. 
I communicated my defign. ‘They 
told me their glafs was run—they 
had no occafion for it—but offering 
me their blefling, affectionately bid 
me be a guardian to their dear, their 
only child—then tenderly embracing 
her, they expired without a ‘groan. 
Peace to their fhades! for they are 
iurely happy. And what heart could 
refufe fuch a charge as was commit- 
ted tome? None, certainly. Hav- 
ing committed to our mother earth 
the remains of thefe two worthies, I 
thought proper to remove with my 
charge to this village, where, after a _ 
proper time, and agreeable to her 
inclination, I efpoufed her, # the 
only recompence I could make for 
the gaodnefs fhe had fhewn me; and 
hope, by my exemplary life, to me- 
rit the appellation of a kind and af- 
feétionate hufband, and a grateful 
man.” 

Here he finifhed his tale, and his 
wife, who had all along been in tears, 
juftified all he faid. He then drew 
from his pocket a papar, and opening 
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it, “ Here,” faid he, “is a fmall 
elegy compofed by my wife on the 
death of her parents: fhe never had 
any initrugtion but what they gave 
her in the wildernefs, nor has fhe 
ever entered a fchool; but her ge- 
nius and fentiments are fomewhat 
above thofe you generally meet with 
in ruitics.” I took the paper and 
read it. I don’t pretend to bea judge, 
but if elegance of exprefiion, refine- 
mentof fentiment, round periods and 
harmeny of found, conftitute a good 
poem, iurely it wasclegant. Ien- 
deavoured to procure a copy, but 
the lady would not confent to it. 
She modeftly affirmed that fhe was 
too fenfible of her inability to con- 
fentto her writings being made pub- 
lic, and it was not without much re- 
luctance fhe was prevailed upon to 
give a copy to her hufband, who 
never before had fhewn it to any 
perfon whatever. 

Juft as ourconverfation was finifh- 
ed, I had an opportunity of witneff- 
ing the philanthropy of my enter- 
tainers. Three poor unknown per- 
fons, who were conduéting fome va- 


luable property to Canada, had been 
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befet by robbers, and were wounded 
in a fhocking manner. The noife 
reached the village, and my land- 
lord was the firit to comduét the firan- 
gers to a place of fafety. He brought 
them to his own houfe, fent fora 
phyfician, and adminiftered every 
pofiible relief to the unhappy fuffer- 
ers. I was much moved with his 
behaviour, and threw in my mite to 
the general ftock: nor was my kind 
landlady lefs free and indefatigable 
in her endeavours; her dkillful hand 
was extended in an ample manner, 
and her foothing, pleafing difpofition 
allayed the griet, and brought com- 
fort to the afflicted. But who will 
not exult in theiz praife when I tell 
them, that for a whole fortnight thefe 
patrons to humanity nuried their un- 
fortunate gueits, reftored them to vi- 
gour, paid the phyfician’s bill, fup- 
plied their pockets, and, without 
any other reward than the confciouf- 
nefs. of having fulfilled their duty, 
permitted them to depart in peace! 
—Such, O humanity! are thy vo- 
taries—Go then reader, and do 
likewife. 


S. 
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On the Fealoufy foown by the Mahomedans to European Travellers. 


4 UROPEAN travellers in gene- 
‘ral complain of the ill-treat- 
tnent they meet with in all the coun- 
trics of the Levant, but particularly 
when they are examining the ruins of 
ancient cities: the jealouly fhown by 
the Mahomedans on thete occafions 
is always imputed to religious preju- 
dices, or the want of urbanity ; but 
I fall beg leave to account for it in 
another manner. 

It is generally believed by them, 
that all Europeans are deeply verfed 
in the abfirute and occult {ciences ; 
which makes them confider us in the 
fame light as the vulgar and ignorant 
in Europe confider our fortane-tellers 


or conjurors, that is, with a kind of 
admiration mixed with fear and de- 
teftation. Added to this prejudice, 
they are alfo thoroughly periuaded, 
from the ftories they daily hear re- 
peated out of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, that there are many 
fubterraneous palaces in their coun- 
try, full of pearls and diamonds; in 
fearch of which they fuppofe the 
Europeans are come to Egypt: we 
always acknowledge that we arc 
looking after curiofities, which ferves 
to confirm them in their error; for 
as they have not the moft diftant idea 
of what we mean by curiofities, they 
naturally conclude we are anaes 
or 
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for the pearls and diamonds fuppof- 
éd to be concealed m thofe fame pa- 
laces: which opinion alfo is ftrongly 
corroborated by the zeal and anxiety 
fhown by our antiquarians in their 
refearches. 

As the mean heat of a country is 
faid to be nearly afcertained by the 
mean heat of the fprings, fo are the 
genius and character of a nation dif- 
covered by perufing their favourite 
books; for which reafon every tra- 
veller into Egypt ought by all means 
to perufe the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainmeats before he fets out on his 
journey. ‘They contain much curi- 
ous and ufeful information. They 
are by many people erroncoufly fup- 
pofed to be a {purious production ; 
and are therefore flighted in a man- 
ner they do not deferve. ‘They were 
written by an Arabian, and are uni- 
verfally read and admired throughout 
Afia by all ranks of men both old and 
young: confidered, therefore, as an 
original work, defcriptive, as they 
are, of the manners and cuftoms of 
the Eaft in general, and alfo of the 
genius and charaéter of the Arabians 
in particular, they furely muit be 
thought to merit the attention of the 
curious. Nor are they entirely def- 
titute of merit in other refpeéts ; for 
although the extravagance of fome of 
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the ftorics are carried too far, yet on 
the whole, one cannot help admiring 
the fancy and invention of the eu- 
thor, in ftriking out fuch a variety 
of pleafing incidents: pleating they 
may furely be called ; and who would 
envy that man his feelings who is 
above being plealed with them? But 
before any perfon decides upon the 
merit of theie books, he fhould be 
eye-witnefs of the effect they pro- 
duce on thoie who beit underitand 
them. ‘The Arabians in the defert 
fit round a fire, liflening to thefe 
{tories with fuch attention and plea- 
fure, as totally to forget the fatigue 
and hardfhip with which an initant 
before they were entirely overcome. 
They are indeed in the fame ettima- 
tion al] over Afia that the Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote are in Spain : 
and what man of any genius or taite 
would think of making the tour of 
thatcountry, without previoufly read- 
ing the works of Cervantes? 

This commendation will] undoubt- 
edly be better received by the reader, 
when he knowe that it has the /anc- 
tion of the celebrated and ingenious 
Dr. Beattie, who has beftowed large 
praifes on the Arabian Nights Emer- 
tainments in’ his laft work. 

L.N. 
[Lond. Mag. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. 
By Z. L. D. 


[Continued fiom page 659.] 


HE ear is organifed by a fimi- 

lar delicacy of mechanifm, 
to teel thofe qualities of etherial mat- 
ter called founds. We dittinguiih 
thefe in three ways; cither by their 
characters, their names, or their 
tones. They are charatteriled by 
the terms loud, acute, harfh, and 
fmooth, or gentle, dull, melodious, 


that exprefs the combination ofthefe. 
The names of founds are either re- 
ferences of experience, as when we 
fay, alute, a whiftiing, or a magpic- 
found; or references to the found 
itfelf, as is, or ough, to be the cafe 
with refpect to the componant parts 
of Janguage. It is worthy of remark, 
and interrupted ; with fome alee 
that 
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that man alone can imitate the vocal 
founds of the whole animal crea- 
tion. 

The moft curious circumftance of 
diftin&tion we obferve in founds, is 
their tomes ; which is here worthy a 
particular remark. There are but 
feven in nature, by muficians called 
notes. very found, however vari- 
ous its chara¢ter or name, is in uni- 
fon with one of thefe feven. It has 
already been remarked, that every 
ray of light is the genuine offspring 
éf fome one of the feven primative 
or original colours. ‘The clear ana- 
logies of nature lead irrefiitibly to 
the difcovery of her works, and of 
their relation. Now, in the whole 
compals of creation, there cannot be 
exemplified a more ftriking analogy 
than that, which exifts in light and 
found in a variety of other particu- 
lars. This analogy queftions the 
{chool decifion “ that founds has a 
neceflary dependence upon air, be- 
ing only the propagation of its tre 
mours or vibgations.” For if Jight 
and found are affections of the fame 
etherial matter, as will perhaps be 
made to appear in a future effay, no 
wonder that certain curious analogies 
fhould be found to trace out this re- 
lation ; but if, as is* commonly be- 
lieved, the former is compofed of 
particles emitted from the fun, and 
the latter the mere vibrations of the 
air; they are fo diflimilar in their 
origin, that it would be irrational in 
the extreme to expect, that in their 
effeéts they fhould bear this moft af- 
tonifhing and unexampled refem- 
blance. 

How are we to account for ner- 
vous deception? Why are light and 
found fometimes thought to be per- 
ceived, when they do not really exift ? 
The moft vivid imorefiions of light 
and found upon the common nerves 
ef the body are too delicate to occa- 
fion the flightelt perception. On the 
other hand, the optic nerves are fo 


extremely fenfible, that no impref. 
fions lefs delicate than thofe of light 
could act upon them without great 
injury. Hence they are incarable tg 
convey to the mind any other ideas 
than thofe of light and its varieties, 
Prefs the ball of ‘the eye behind the 
union of its lids, and there will ap. 
pear on the oppofite fide a dark {pot, 
encircled with bright colours, The 
central darknefs is occafioned by the 
preflure upon that point being fufi- 
ciently great to deftroy excitement 
altogether. Around this central point 
the retina fuffers a high degree of ex- 
citement, and of courfe cormuni- 
cates the idea of a furrounding ef- 
fulgence. The whole phznomena 
appears on the oppofite fide, becaufe 
the preflure aéts upon that part of the 
retina where the picture of objects, 
from that quarter, are ufually paint- 
ed. Falfe ideas of flafhing light, 
and the ringing of bells, are frequent- 
ly the confequence of febrile ftimuli, 
occafioning {pe fmoadic twitches in the 
vicinity of the eye and ear. ‘There 
are depraved {mells, hunger, and 
thirft, that are mere nervous decep- 
tions. The febrile chill may becon- 
fidered of the fame nature, fince this 
is frequently complained of, when the 
body is really hotter than in health. 
Cold operates to deftroy many of the 
activities of nature. It may induce 
the fenfation of cold, by its tendency 
to deftroy the vital energy of the 
brain. The caufes of fever may have 
the fame tendency on the furtace of 
the body. .Now, if there is founda 
fimilitude in the a€tion of cold, and 
in the ation of a caufe of fever, upon 
any particular fet of nerves, how na- 
turally might we expeét what is the 
fact, that a fimilitude of fenfation 
will be induced ? | 

While the extreme fenfibility of 
thefe delicate organs depends apon 
the muflary and great expofure of the 
diffufed brain therein, they are te- 
cured by a moft admirable fracture 
from 
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from the action of hurtful qualities 
of inert matter. Guards are even 
provided againit the too violent ope- 
ration of tnoie of their own objects 
jn nature that create the ftrongeft ex- 
citements. ‘The dark cloud preg- 
nant with noife and flame, is gradual 
in its approach; and it is the gentle 
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Aurora who unbars the gates of the 
morning. In addition to {uch pro- 
vifions, the pupil of the eye, and 
entry of the ear, are invefted with a 
contractile power, which is at proper 
periods imperceptibly exerted to ex- 
clude all injurious impreffions, 


( To be continued. ) 
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7 E are indebted to our naviga- 
/ tors for fettling the long dif- 
pure about the point from which the 
pooulation of America was effected. 
They, by their difcoveries, prove, 
that in one place the diftance be- 
tween continent and continent is only 
39 miles, not (2s a celebrated cavil- 
hit * would have it) 800 leagues. 
This narrow’ fireight has alfo in the 
middle two iflands, which would 
greatly facilitate the migration of the 
Afiatics into the New World, fup- 
poling that it took place in canoes, 
after 2 convulfion had rent the tivo 
continents afunder. Befides, it may 
be added, that thefe itreights are, 
even in the fummer, often filled with 
ice; in winter, often frozen: in ei- 
ther cafe mankind might find an eafy 
pafiage; in the laft, the way was 
extremely ready for quadrupeds to 
crofs, and ftock the continent of A- 
merica. I may fairly call in the ma- 
chinery of volcanoes to tear away the 
other means of tranfit farther to the 
fouth, and bring in to my afliftance 
the former fuppofition of folid land 
between Kamtfchatha and Oonala/- 
cha, inftead of the crefcent of iflands, 
and which, prior to the great cata- 
ftrophe, would have greatly enlarged 
the means.of migration ; but the cafe 
is not of that difficulty to require the 
folution. One means of paflage is 
indifputably eftablifhed. 

But where, from the vaft expanse 
of the north-eaftern world to fix on 


Salad e 4 7 s i. 1 6. 
* The author of Recherches Philofophiques far les Americains, 1. 14 


the firft tribes who contributed to 
people the new continent, now in- 
habited almoft from end to end, is a 
matter that baffles human reafon. 
The learned may make bold and in- 
genious conjectures, but plain good 
fenfe cannot always accede to them. 
As mankind increafed in numbers, 
they naturally protruded one another 
forward. Wars might be another 
caufe of migrations. I know no rea- 
fon why the Afiatic north might not 
be an oftcina virorum, as well as the 
European. The overteeming coun- 
try, to the eaft of the Riphean moun- 


tains, muft find w ypeceflary to dif- 


charge its inhabitants : the firft great 
wave of people was forced forward 
by the next to it, more timid and 
more powerful than itfelf: fucceffive 
and new impulies continually arriv- 
ing, fhort reit was given to that which 
fpread over a more ealtern tract , dif- 
turbed again and again, it covered 
frefh regions; at length, reaching 
the fartheit limits of the Old World, 
found a new one, with ample {pace 
to occupy unmolefted for ages; till 
Columbus curfed them by a diicovery, 
which brought again new fins and 
new deaths to both worlds. 

The inhabitants ef the New do 
not confift of the offspring of a fingle 
nation: different people, at feveral 

eriods, arrived there; and it is im- 
poflible to fay, that any one is now 
to be found on the original {pot of 
its colonization. It is impoffible, 

with 
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with the lights which we have fo re- 
cently received, to admit that Jme- 
rica could receive its inhabitants (at 
leait the bulk of them) from any o- 
ther place thaneaftern dia. A few 
proofs may be added, taken from 
cuftoms or dreffes common to the in- 
habitants of both worlds: fome have 
been long extinct in the old, others 
remain in both in fuil force. 

The cuftom of fealping wasa bar- 
barifm in ufe with the Scpthians, 
who carried about them at all times 
this favage mark of triumph: they 
cut a circle round the neck, and 
{tripped off the fkin, as they wou!d 
that of an ox*. AQ little image, 
found among the Kalmucs, of a Tar- 
tarian deity, mounted on a horte, 
and fitting on a human fkin, with 
fcalps pendent from the breatt, fully 
illuitrates the cuftom of the Scythian 
progenitors, as defcribed by the Greek 
hiftorian. This ufaze, as the Euro- 
pean: know by horria experience, is 
continued to this day in America. 
The ferocity of the Scythrans to their 
prifoners extended to the remotett 
part of Afa. The Kamifchatkans, 
even at the time of their difcovery by 
the Rufians, put their prifoners to 
death by the moft lingering and ex- 
cruciating inventions; a practice in 
full force to this very day among 
the aboriginal Americans. A race of 
the Scythians were ftyled Anthropo- 
phagi, from their feeding on human 
fiefh. The people of Nootka Sound 
ftill make a repaft on their feilow- 
creatures : but what is more wonder- 
ful, the favage allies of the BritiS 
army have been known to throw the 
mangled limbs of the French prifoners 
into the horrible cauldron, and devour 
them withthe fame relith as thofe of 
the quadruped. 

The Scytbians were faid, for a 
certain time, annually to transform 
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themfelves into wolves, and again to 
retume the,human fhape. The new- 
difcovered Americans about Nootka 
Sound, at this time difguife them- 
felves in dreiies made of the fkins of 
wolves and other wild beafts, and 
Wear even the heads fitted to their 
own. Thefe habits they ufe in the 
chace, to circumvent the animals of 
the field. But would not ignorance 
or fuperftition afcribe to a fuperna. 
tural metamorphofis thefe temporary 
expedieuts to deceive the brute crea- 
tion ? 

In their marches the Kamefhat- 
hans never went abreait, but followed 
one another in the fame track. The 
fame cuaftom is exactly obferved by 
the Americans. 

The Tunguf, the moft numerous 
nation refident in Szberia, prick their 
faces with fmall punétures, with a 
needle, in various fhapes; then rub 
into them charcoal, fo that the marks 
become indelible. This cuftom is 
{till obferved in feveral parts of Ame- 
vica. ‘The Indians on the back of 
Hudson's bay, to this day perform the 
operation exaétly in the fame man- 
ner, and punéture the fkin into va- 
rious figures; as the natives of Nea 
Zealand do at prefent, and as the an- 
cient Britons did with the herb G/a- 
ftum, or Woad ; and the Virginians 
en the firft difcovery of that country 
by the Exglif. 

The Tungufi ufe canoes made of 
birch-bark, diftended cover ribs of 
wood, and nicely fewed together. 
The Canadian, and many other Ame- 
rican nations, ufe no other fort of 
boats. The paddles of the Tunguft 
are broad at each end; thofe of the 
people near Cood’s river, and of Oo- 
nalafcha, ave of the fame form. 

In burying of the dead, many of 
the American nations place the corpfe 
at full length, after preparing it ac- 

cording 


* Herodotus. lib. 4.—-Compare the account given by the hiftorian avith the 


Tartarian icunculus, in Dr. Pallass Travels, i. tab. x. a. 
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cording to their cuftoms; others 
place it in a fitting pofture, and lay 
by it the moit valuable cloathing, 
wampum, and other matters. The 
Tartars did the fame: and both peo- 
ple agree in covering the whole with 
earth, fo as to form a tumudus, bar- 
row, or carnedd. 

Some of the American nations 
hang their dead in trees. Certain 
of the Taagu/t obferve a fimilar cul- 
toni. 

I can draw fome analogy from 
drefs: conveniency in that article 
muft have been confulted on bot 
continents, and originally the mate. 
rials muft have been the fame, the 
tins of birds and beatts. It is fingu- 
lar, that the conic bonnet of the 
Chinefe fhould be found among the 
people of Noorka. I cannot give into 
the notion, that the Chine/e contri- 
buted to the population of the New 
World ; but I can readily admit, that 
a fhipwreck might furnifh thofe Ame- 
ricans with a pattern for that part of 
the drefs. 

In refpegt to the features and form 
of the human body, almolt every 
tribe found along the weitern coait 
has f6me iimilitudée to the Tartar 
nations, and ftril retain the little 
eves, {mall nofes, high cheeks, and 
broad faces. ‘They vary in fize from 
the lufty Ca/mucs to the little Nogat- 
ans. ‘The intérnal Américans, iuch 
as the Fiwe /ndian nations, who are 
tall of body, robuf in make, and 
of oblong faces, are derived from a 
variety among the Jartars themfelves. 
The fine race of T/chusfli {eem to be 
the ftock from which thofe Americans 
are derived. ‘The T/chutfi again, 
rom that fine race of Tartars, the 
Kalardinfri, or inhabitants of Ka- 
barda. 

But about Prince William's Sound 
begins: a race, chiefly diftinguifhed 
by their drefs, the canoes, and their 
inftruments of the chace, from the 
tribes to the fouth of them. Here 

New-Yore Mae. Dec. 1799. 
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commences the Ekimaux people, or 
the race known by that name in the 
high latitades of the eaftern fide of 
the continent. They may be divid- 
ed into two varieties. Ar this place 
they are of the largeit fize. As they 
advance northward they detreafe in 
height, till they dwindle into the 
dwartth tribes which occupy jome of 
the coaits of the Jey Sea, and the 
maritime parts of Hudjon’s bay, of 
Greenland, and Terra de Labrador. 
The famous Fapanefe map places 
fome iflands feemingly within the 
ftreights of Berina, on which is 
beitowed the title of 7a Zue, or the 
kingdom of the dwarfs. Does not 
this in fome manner authenticate the 
chart, and give us reafon to fuppofe 
that America was not unknows 6 
the Yapanefe, and that they had (as 
is mentioned by Kempfer and Char- 
lewoix ) made voyages of cifcovery ¢ 
ard, according to the laft, actually 
wintered on the continent? That 
they might have met with the Efi. 
maux is very probable; whom, is 
com parifon of themfelves, they might 
jufily diftingnith by the name of 
dwarfs. The reafon of their low fta- 
ture is very obvious: thefe dwell in 
a moft fevere climate, amidft penury 
of fodd; the former in one much 
more favourable, abundant in provi- 
fions ;. circumstances that tend to pre- 
rent the degeneracy of the human 
frame. At the ifland of Oonalafcha 
a diale&t of the Efimaux is in ufey 
which was continued along the whole 
coaft, from thence northward. I have 
before mentioned the fimilarity im 
the inftruments between the 4meri- 
cans of this fide of the coaft and the 
Ffeimaux, which is continued even 
to Greenland. 
The continent which ftocked 4me- 
rica with the human race, poured 
in the brute creation through the fame, 
paflage. Very few quadrupeds con- 
tinued in the peniniula of Kamt- 
fhatka. 1 can emumerate only 25 
E, whice 
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which are inhabitants of Jand ; for I 
mult omit the marine animals, which 
had at ai] times power of changing 
their fituation: all the reft perfiited 
in their migration, and fixed their 
rejidence inthe New World. Seven- 


Sa 77 al ; 
teen of the Kam#{-harkan anadruped 


Iped 
are found in’ America; others are 
common only to Siveria or Taréary, 

aving, for unknown cauies, entirely 
evacuated Kamifchatha, and divided 


‘themfelves between dmerica and the 


parts of dja above cited. Malti- 
tudes again have deferted the Old 
World, even to an individual, an 
fixed their ieats at dutances moll re- 
mote from the {pot from which they 
took their departure; from mount 


ae 
in a central part of the Old World, 
and excellently adapted for the dif- 
perfion of the animal creation to all 
its parts. 

Let it not be obieted, that ani- 
mals bred in a fouthern climate, after 
the defcent of their parents from the 
ark, would be unabie to bear the froit 
and fnow of the rigorous north, be- 
fore they reached South-America, the 
place of their final deftination. It 
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muft be confidered, that the migrd- 
tion muit have been the work of 
ages ; that in the courte cf their py 

grefs each generation srew hardened 
to the climate it had reached; and 
that after their arrival in America, 
they would again be gradually acevf- 
tomed to warmer and warmer cli- 
mates, In their removal from north 
to fouth, as they had tn the reverie, 
or from fouth to north. Part of the 
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very fame fpecices live, but with ex- 
alted rage, beneath the Line, in the 
burning foil of Borneo or Sumatra; 
but neither lions or tigers ever mi- 
grated into the New World. A few 
of the firit are found in Jedia and 
Perfia, but they are found in num- 
bers only in 4fica. The tiger ex- 
tends as far north as weftern Tar. 
tary, in lat. 40, 50, but never has 
reached Africa. I fhall clofe this 
account with obferving, that it could 
be from no other part of the globe 
except A/a, from whence the New 
World could receive the animal crea- 
tion. 


[ Sra@ic Zoology. 
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UR Saviour is the Son of God. 
God has no more fons in that 


fénfe. He was the Son of God be- 
fore he was man. He is often called 
God. More I have not advanced 
vet. 

We could fuperfede all farther dif- 
cuflions concerning the mode of this 
fonthip, did allthofe who profets the 
name of Jefus Chrift, aequiefce in 
the fcriptural exprefions, and ufe 
them without defiring farther expla- 
nations. Etymology and ufe of {peak- 
ing arc the two principal fountains of 


an interpreter. We fay, as Chrift 
is the Son of God, he is therefore 
God. That he is called fo, the So- 
cinians allow, (fee Enyed ad John 
i. a. Jon. Siichting a Buckowich ad 
loc. eund. Lud. Wolxogenius in ‘fo- 
hannim Prelegom. chap. 8. Fohannes 
evangelifia fublimi Det eum nomine 
exornat, and fo all the reft, the tw 
Sozins not excepted ;) but they fay, 
this muft he underftood in a limited 
fenfe. Why this? Becaufe he 1s 4 
true man, and this is incompatible 
with the idea of the fapreme a 
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How is this incompatibility proved ? 
From found reafon. ‘This is what 
the Hanoverian calls {peculation, 
which he withes to fee excluded from 
matters of revealed religion, and in 
which fentiment he is fupported by 
the authority of the greateft Britith 
philolopher of our days. From ail 
this it appears, U hat thefe gentlemen 
mean to {peculate for us, and fave us 
the trouble of flraining our mental 
capacitics. But whateve r {uperiority 
of {kill adequate for the purpoie the 
one might plead, the other feems not 
to have a very jult pretenfion to it; 
and of this laft fort there is now a 
valt multitude of {peculators in di- 
vinity in all _parts of Europe ; one of 
them, Dr. Babrd, was fent to Span- 
dau by the King of Pruflia lait year, 
where he ftild continues his {pecula- 
tions on the wheel-barrow. Aslong, 
therefore, as itis not found out by 
the modern civines, that one may hd. 
lieve for a anoiher, I think we fhould 
be indulged with the privilege of 
thinking for ourfelves. 

There are but two queftions more 
upon Ww hich, in my opin Phe the de- 
cifion concerning, the fu e God- 
head of t Chri ft de ene nds, hes 3 In what 
fenfeis he the Son of God? and in 
What congection does his great work, 
the redemption of mankind, ftand 
with his divine nature? 

A fon of fumebody one may be 
called either in a figurative or IH a 
porper fenfe. In which is. Chritt 
called fo? Our divines al! decide 
for the latter, and as this is the chief 
point, 1 beg leave to.enquire a little 
into the juitnefs of the cecifion. 

It is not very often that our Savi- 
our calls himielf the Son of God 
according to the Evangelitts ; but he 
commonly makes uie of the appella- 
tion, fon of man, which occurs cizhty- 
five times in the New ‘Eeftame ient. 
This exprefiion has a reference to 
Dan. vii. 13. and-to Deut. xvii. 15, 
a prophet from emeng their brethern. 
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He being in the form of God, thought 
it not a robbery to be equal with 
God, bat made himfelf of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form 
of a {ervant, and was made in the 
likenefs of men. Phil. ii. 6. 7. Ae 
was more his endeavour to remind 
his contemporaries of the relation in 
which he ftood to them, than of that 
in which he ftood to God.  Befides 
this the expreflion; Son of God was 
too provoking 1g to unbelievers, for 
when he ufed it, they underftood it 
as it ought to be underftood in a lite- 
ral fenie. We foane thee, they {ayy 


J for blafph EMMY y and becaufe that thous 


being a main, maketh thyielf Ged. 
John x. 33. And in get ier! moft 
of the appellations ufed in fcripture 
to dillinguifh the faviour of the 
vorld, exprets his mediatorial fune- 
ion, and not his origin. But we 
commonly find, where oppofition 
againft his plan and work is mention- 
ed, there he is introduced as God or 
the Son of God. ‘Thine arrows are 
tharp, fays the 45th Pialm, in the 
heart of the King’s enemies, where- 
by the people fhail fall under thee, 
af hy throne, O God! is forever and 
ever. The iceptre of thy kingdom 
is aright {ceptre. Thou lovett righ- 
teoult nefsand| haielt wickedneis, theres 
tore, Ged, thy God haz anointed thee 
with the oi! of gladnets above thy 
fellows. And afier having declared 
the intention of God againlt the ene- 
inies of his kingdom, Chrift himfelf 
fays (Pf. ii. 7.) I’ will declare the 
decree: the Lord has faid unto me, 
thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. If the fonfhip of Chrift 
is figurative, it muit only exprefs the 
great lave, of God to him. But it 
oceurs in fuch places, which fpeak 
of his power and fovereignty, and 
the inferences drawn from his rela- 
tion to Ged, are not deducible from 
a peculiar atteétion, but from the real 
definition of a filial conneétion. To 
be a child of one intimates the equa. 
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lity of the eflence, and the child 
inherits juch a nameof the father as 
is peculiar to his kind. For this 
reafon our Lord is called God, be- 
caule he is the Son of God. For 
this reafon he is the fupreme God, 
becaufe there is but one God. For 
this reafon his father fays, he has be- 
gotten him, becauie his fonfhip is 
real and not adopted ; and for this 
tealon Jgnatius, of the firit century, 
calls him the onx/y begotten God. (Let- 
ter tothe Philad.) The language 
of tendernefs, to which the term /on 
and child is familiar, never goes fo 
far as to ipeak of generation, except 
where there 1s a view to a new fimile, 
crawn from a particular circum{tance 
of generation. So Paul calls the Ga- 
Jatians his little children, of whom 
he travails in birth again, Gal. iv. 
1g. Which expreflion involves two 
tropes ; the one expreflive of his af- 
fection, and the other of pain and 
concern. ‘The connection never fails 
to develope fuch tropologies. 

That the Mefhah would be the 
man moft beloved by God in all the 
world, the Pharifees in the days of 
our Saviour knew, and they antici- 

ated in their narrow conceptions of 
the purport of the word, * Son of 
God,” our modern pretended refor- 
mers. But ata fuitable occation the 
Lord himieif expofed the folly of 
fuch an interpretation, and the iffue 
of it was, that no man was able to 
anfwer hima word, Mati. xxii. 46. 
Whole fon, afks the Lord, is Chriit ? 
‘They ceclared to know nothing far- 
ther than what concerned his deicent 
from David. Now, is it poflible for 
ws-to doubt, whether thefe Jewith 
civines knew that Chrilt bears the 
name * Son of God?” Can we till 
coubs, after we hear the High Pricit 
conjure him (Matt. xxvi. 63.) to tell 
them, whether he be the Chriit, the 
Son gi God? Aiter we hear the 
by-itanders at his crucifixion exprels 
their mockery in this manner: if he 


be the King of Mrael, ct him come 
down—for he faid: Jam the Son of 
God. (Matt. xxvii. 12,43.) Of the 
name there was no doubt, but of the 
purport of it. ‘Therefore, if the text 
at the clofe of the 22d chapter of 
Matthew has any mé¢aning, it muft 
be this: the defcent of Chrift accord- 
ing to the flefh the Pharifees knew, 
but were ignorant of his defcent con- 
cerning the {pirit, becaufe they knew 
not that he would be the Sonof God 
in the literal fenfe. ‘Their error con- 
cerned not only Jefus as Chrift, but 
Chrift in general. Yer they believed, 
that Chriit was to be the univerfal 
king, and that this king fhould abide 
for ever, John xii. 34. The Soci- 
nians of our days cannot furpafs them 
in the high idea of a Mefliah. 

We do not pretend to explain the 
nature of this divine defcenr. The 
author of the pamphlet to the hing of 
the Britons, {ays, itisa myftery. So 
it is, but fo is likewife the creation 
of the world, its prefervation, the 
whole doétrine of our redemption ; 
and, what is more, the rife of all 
plants and animals which we daily 
ice rife. ‘To prove Chrift’s real ge- 
neration of God, not to explain it, 
is the tafk of the believers in Chrift’s 
divinity. ‘This one obfervatson would 
have drowned all his railery on {pe- 
culation, rationality, berminevtica fa- 
cra, etc. 

All the explanations our divines 
add to this part of the Chrifttan doc- 
trine, have thé fole tendency to re- 
move wrong notions and anthrope- 
morphitical cowceptions. We fay, 
Chriit is the Son of God in a true, 
not metaphorical, fenfe ; becaufe God 
fays, this day have I begotten thee, 
which, as Paul ob‘erves, (Ebr. 1. 5.) 
is not the language to any of the 
creatures, even not to the molt bes 
loved {pirits in Heaven. We tarther 
fay, even this “to beget,” ts not 
figurative here, but properly fpoken, 
becaufe we have no other word to 
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fabftitute. ‘This is a common rule 
of interpretation : (not of am hermi- 
nevtica facra, of which our anony- 
mous fhould not have fpoken, hecaufe 
he difcovers an ignorance of its defi- 
nition, for herminévtica facra con- 
tains the common rules of interpre- 
tation, enriched only with the obfer- 
vations on the {cripture-dialeét, and 
iluftsations from the facred texr,) 
Tropus non ineft iis verbis, quibus 
fubjiitus aliud non potef? ut generare 
de filio, (fee Ernefti Interpret. p. 60.) 
Yet this involves not an intimation, 
that the mode of this generation is 
human, for God is not man. All 
the creation yields fruit after its kind, 
(Gen. i. 12.) and there are different 
modes of begetting. If men begct, 
we underftand it in an human mane 
ner. We are but of yeiterday, (Job, 
vili. g.) our children therefore have 
a beginning as we. ‘The infinite 
Being, having no beginning nor end, 
muit not be conceived to act as men, 
from the principle of mortality, in 
filling up the deficiencies occafioned 
by death, the punifhment of fin. 
In him is no variablenefs, neither 
fhadow of turning. If Chrift is faid 
to be his only begotten Son, this de- 
claration is direéted to us ; and if we 
make ufe of our reafon, this divine 
gift, and attend to the confequences 
the feripture draws from fuch a con- 
nection, we muit underftand it in 
this and no other manner: The re- 
lation of Chriit to the Father is beit 
explained to men by ufing the term 
of Sox and Generation, from which 
they muft only feparate in their minds 
every thing that fcems to be peculiar 
to men, or to import imperfection. 
God lives in no metaphorical, but 
proper fenfe; yet he lives not an 
human life. So he has begotten, 
and actually begets his Son in no 
metaphorical manner, but properly, 
yet not in the way of finite beings. 
For this reafon, (Pf. 1. 7.) I think 
jt is added to-day. We have no rea- 
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fon to fay, this fignifies from eterni- 


ty; yet Chrift, whois begotten in a 


divine manner, is begotten from eter- 


nity. But what has no beginning, 
is neceffary in the metaphyfical fenfe 
of the word, and can have no end, 
To-day fignifies, what it fignifies 
Deut. ix. 1. ju? now. Iiitel went 
over the Jordan a month after Mofes 
had faid this day. The word, « J 
have begotten,” may be rendered as 
well “ / beget” as ** Ihave begotten.” 
The brightnefS of a light may be 
confidered as the begotten child of 
the light, yet it is coincident with 
the light with refpect totime. The 
brightnefs comes from the light, not 
the light from the brightnefs. There 
is hardly a more adequate fimile, 
and what is highly remarkable, it is 
not only uied of this relation of the 
divine perfons in fcripture, (Ebr. i. 
3.) and explained by the addition, 
the exprefs image of his perfon; but 
we may illuftrate it likewife from the 
ancient Greek authors. Hierocles, 
(in aurea carmina Pythag. Lond. 
edit. 1742. p. 48.) fpeaking of his 
dzmons, femigods, or angels, fays, 
awhich have fuch a reference to the firft 
hind, as brightne/s to fire, and as a 
fon to the father. God isa fimple 
and indivifible being. ‘True as this 
is, we are not able to philofophize 
much about it. We men confift of 
body and foul, and our body of dif- 
ferent members. With fome of them 
we are particularly active, as with 
our arm: or hands. Let us fuppofe 
for a moment, each of our arms had 
a particular underftanding and will, 
and could be delegated by us for par- 
ticular purpoies. ‘The behaviour to- 
wards fuch our delegates, would be 
the behaviour towards us, and they 
would with full juftice claim all the 
honour and regard due to us. 
‘Therefore believers in Jeius Chritt 
are likewife faid to have been born of 
God, and God is faid to have begot- 
tenthem, Johs, 1.13. I Peter, i. 3. 
San, 
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Sam. i. 18. but never without fuch 


additions, from which we may learn 
the adoptive nature of this fonfhip; 
and there is an abundancy of fyno- 
nymus phrates, exprefling the fame 
condefcending ation of the fupreme 
Being to us. Sometimes the word 


of God is mentioned as the means of 


the new birth, fometimes the end 1s 





added, for which we are begotten 
again unto a lively hope; fomctimes 
the foundation of this divine aét, as, 
as many as received him, to them 
he gave power to become the Sons 
of God. We are children, becaufe 
God loves us; but Chrifk is loved, 
becaufe he is child. 


( To be continued. ) 
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HERE is a great diverfity of 
opinion in the world reipeét- 
ing the female fex. There are fome 
who make the excellence of their 
character to confit almoft wholly in 
a fine education, and polite accom- 
pifhments. Others fuppote beauty 
and the elegance of nature to be the 
moft recommendatory qualifications 
which a woman can poflefs. It ap- 
pears to me that a woman naturally 
amiable, improved by education, 
forms the moft perfect character, re- 
ficéts the greateft honour on her fex, 
and would beft perform the duties 
annexed to any department of life. 
‘The following letter, Meffrs. Editors, 
it is hoped may not be altogether un- 
entertaining to your readers. It con- 
tains a defcription of two ladies ; the 
one poffefling little more than the ad- 
vantages of nature; the other little 
more to recommend her than a well- 
polifhed education. 


4 Letter to Mr. VW——~, 
«© T JUST now was indulged with 


the pleafure of pervfing a very face- 
tious letter of your’s, cireéted to dear 
B , in which you have given a 
deicription of two or three charaéters. 

‘* Before I read your letter, I had 
conceived an intention of giving the 
charaéteriftic difference between two 
young ladics of my acquaintance. 
The onc is extremely handfome, pof- 
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fefles a pretty good difpofition, and 
is as uniform in her manners as you 
have a right to expect from any one. 
Dear W » 1 have fat with her 








leveral times, gazing on the fym- 


metry and mild expreflion of her 
countenance with the urmoft degree 
of admiration. Indeed I never am 
with her without feeling the force of 
that property of bodies which is de- 
nominated attraction. She bears ex- 
amination uncommonly well, and 
appears the more beautiful the more 
ftrictly you fcrutinize her. In fad, 
from her external form you would 
fuppofe her to be more than human, 
But then your admiration would be 
excited only in viewing her, and the 
higher it was raifed in this way, in 
the fame proportion as your acquaint- 
ance with her increafed, fhe would 
decline in point of fentiment and ac- 
complifhments. In her company I 
have often perceived a pathetic fym- 
pathy thrilling through my joul, and 
have exclaimed with my‘elf, Hea- 
vens! if her mind were as beautiful 
as her face and perfon, I fhould un- 
mediately be ravithed, with her ex- 
cellence. 

« Dear W , L with you could 
fee her: L imagine fhe would foften 
‘our heart, which feems to be cal- 
nus to the faicinating. influence ol 
fem:!) 
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« The young lady of whom T have 
been fveaking would exactly {uit thofe 
gentlemen who fuppofe that ‘ladies 
are moft amiable when their minds 
are not much cuitivated. Were T 
of this opinion, fhe certainly would 


be the object of my purfuit: but I 


know, that 
P - *Te 7 
“« Beauty joom grows famitiar to the 
loz ar 
re ' ; — . 
“ Fades in bts eye, and palls uton the 
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« Were external appearance the only 
foundgtion for my affection, the one 
would decay equally with the other. 

(o, am of opinion, that only a mind 
well cultivated and refined, and well 
flored with fentiment, can preferve 
that affeétion towards a lady which 
her beauty has awakened: But you 
will fay if fhe has a good and oblig- 
ing difpofition, itis the firft effential 
in a woman’s chara¢ter; and if fhe 
be induftrious and ceconomical, it is 
the next. J allow what you fay to 
be right, and declare I would very 
far prefer fuch a woman, without the 
embellifhments of art and fludy, to 
the moft elegant and accomplifhed 
lady deftitute of the other requifitions. 
But you know if we can find all thefe 


qualities united, fo much the better. 


—I anticipate what you are going 
to fay—it is—it is—what? ‘Thata 
woman not fuperlatively informed 
will not prefume to contradict you, 
nor difpute your fovereignty. lam 
forry to fay there is too much weight 
inthis objeGion againit the oppotite 
charaéter. The greateit fhare of 
learning which women poflefs, is 
moftly faperficial, ard that too often 
makes them wain and forward, and 
leads them intoan unalienable attach- 
ment to. their peculiar opinions. 

“© Whenever I fee a woman of edu- 
cation conceited enough to aflame a 
faperiority over a man of folid learn- 
ing, by evincing a tenacioufnefs of 
her own affertions, and by indecent. 
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ly contradi&ting him, the following 
lines of Mr. Pope invariably occur 
to ine :— 


ec A Little learning isa dangerous thing, 
“ Drink diep cr tafie not the Cafialian 
ee 
Spring. 


’ 


And yet for all that I have faid, I am 
an enthufiat for female education, 


and thing thatit greatly enhances the 
‘ eS , * ® ‘ " 
picalures and enjoyments of domettic 


life, when your wife can readily ap 
prehend and feel the force of any 
iiriking fentiments which you may 
expre!s or read to her, and when fh 
can continue a rational difcourfe.—. 
The pleafure which I receive from 
bouks or converfation, is always don- 
bled when the peron to whom [. 
comm inicate it feems to derive from 
ita degree of fatisfaétion. 

« T intended to have written you 
a letter wholly charaéteriftic; but 
find that I have digrefled, and fhall 
therefore conclude with a concife de- 
{cription of the other lady I have in 
my mind. 

« She is the very reverfe of the 
former : nothing very attracting in her 
perfon or manners. er dilpofition 
fractious and haughty ; but her un- 
derftanding highly improved; her: 
invention furprifingly quick and ac- 
does fhe poffefs the necef- 

! 


tive: nor 
fary domeftic virtues equally with 
the other. She can amuic you with 
the produ€tions of her mind, and an 
agreeable * teté a teté,” but not with 
the charms of beauty, nor that en- 
chanting innocence of countenance 
which the other difcovers. Unlefs 
you attended toaccuracy and elegance 
of ftyle in her préfence, you would 
fee! perhaps a little uncomfortable 
from the repeated lath of fatire and 
of criticifm which the would proka- 
bly employ.—In fhort, the latter of 
thefe charafters poffefles all the ad- 
vantages of education; the former 
all the advantages of beauty and, 
unafe@ed nature. I leave you 
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to determine which of them you 
would prefer, but advife you, if pof- 
fible, to look for one in whom the 
amiable parts of each are united.” 
From thedefcription of thefe cha- 
ra€ters it may be inferred, that nei- 
ther beauty nor education alone ren- 
ders the female character perfect. 
They muft be in fome degree blended 
together. A woman whom nature 





Source of the Nile. 


has endowed with fome of her moft 
alluring charms, fhould cultivate her 
mind, and employ every pofible 
mean to bring them to the fummié 
of perfeétion : and a woman of edy- 
cation fhould ftudy the virtues which 
are indifpenfibly neceffary to qualify 
her for a family, and render her try. 
ly amiable. 
Dec. 95 1799. 
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DISCOVERY of the SOURCE of the NILE. 
[Extracted from Bruce’s celebrated Travels, juft publifoed by Berry &¥ Rogers.} 


T is eafier to guefs than defcribe 
A the fituation of Mr. Bruce’s aes 
at that moment,—ftanding on that 
{pot which had baffled the genius, 
induftry, and enquiry of both anci- 
ents and moderns, for the courfe of 
near three thoufand years. Kings 
had attempted this difcovery at the 
head of armies, and each expedition 
was diftinguithed from the laft, only 
by the difference of the numbers 
which had perifhed, snd agreed alone 
in the difappointment which had uni- 
formly, and without exception, fol- 
lowed them all. Fame, riches, and 
honour, had been held out for a fe- 
ries of ages, to every individual of 
thofe myriads thefe princes com- 
manded, without having produced 
one man capable of gratifying the 
curiofity of his fovereign, or wiping 
off this ftain upon the enterprife and 
abilities of mankind, or adding this 
defideratum for the encouragement 
of geography. 

Mr. Bruce now proceeds to de- 
{cribe the fources of the Nile, which 
have, as he favs, remained to our 
days as unknown as they were to an- 
tiquity, no good or genuine voucher 
having yet been preduced capable of 
proving that they were before dilco- 
vered, or feen by the curious eye of 
any traveller, frora the earlieit ages 
to this day ; and it is with confidence 
Mr. Bruce propofes to his reader, 





that he will confider him as fill 
ftanding at thefe fountains, and pa- 
tiently hear from him the recital of 
the origin and circumftances of this 
the moft famous river in the world, 
which are not to be found: in books, 
or from any other human authority 
whatever, and which, by the care 
and attention he has paid to the fub- 
ject, will, he hopes, be found fatis- 
factory here. 

Divine honours are paid by the 
Agows of Damot to the Nile; they 
worfhip the river, and thoufands of 
cattle have been offered; and itil are 
offered, to the fpirit fuppofed to re- 
fide at its fource. They are divided 
into clans, or tribes; and it Is wor- 
thy of obfervation, that it is faid 
there never was a feud, or hereditary 
animofity between any two of thefe 
clans; or, if the feeds of any fuch 
were fown, they did not vegetate 
longer than till the next gcr ral con- 
vocation of all the tribes, who meet 
annually at the fource of the river, 
to which they facrifice, calling it by 
the name of the God of Peace. One 
of the leaft confiderable of thefe clans, 
for power and number, has ftill the 
preference among its brethren, from 
the circumftance that in its territory, 
and near the miferable village that 
gives it name, are fituated the much 
fought-for {prings from which the 
Nile rifes, 
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Source of the Nile. 


Geeth, however, though not far- 
ther diftant from thefe than 600 
yards, is notin fight of the fource of 
the Nile. ‘The country upon the 
fame plain with the fountains, ter- 
minates in a cliff about 300 yards 
deep down to the plam ef Affoa, 
which flat country continues in the 
fame fubaltern degree of. elevation, 
till it meets the Nile again about 7 
miles fouthward, after it has made 
the circuit of the provinces of Gojam 
and Damot. 

A pradigious cave is in the middle 
of this ciiff, in a direétion ftraighe 
north towards the fountains, whether 
the work of nature or art, Mr. Bruce 
Cannot determine: in it are many 
by-paths, fo that it is very difficult 
for a ftranger to extricate himfelf: it 
isa natural labyrinth, large enough 
to contain the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, and their cattle. In this large 
cliff, Mr. Bruce tired himfelf part of 
feveral davs, endeavouring’to reach 
as far northward as poffible ; but the 
air, when he had advanced fomething 
above one hundred yards, feemed to 
threaten to extinguith his candle by 
its dampnefs, and the people were 
befides not at all di‘pofed to gratify 
his curiofity farther, after: affuring 
him there was nothing at theehd more 
remarkable than what he then faw, 
which he had reafon to believe was 
the cafe. The face of this cliff, which 
fronts to the fouth, has a moft pic- 
turé{que appearance from the plain 
of Aifoz below, parts of the houfes 
at every ftage appearing through the 
thiekets of trees and bufhes with 
which the whole face of the cliff is 
thickly covered : impenetrable fences 
of the very worit kind of thorn, hide 
the mouths of the caverns abovemen- 
tioned, even from fight» there is no 
other communication with the hou- 
fes either from above or below, but 
by narrow winding fheep-paths, 
which through thefe thorns are very 
difficuls to be difcerned, for all are 
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allowed to be overgrown with the 
utmoft wildnefs, as a part of their 
defence: lofty and large trees, moft 
of them of the thorny kind, tower 
high upabove the edge of the cliff, 
and {eem to be a fence againft people 
falling down into the plain; thefe 
are all at their proper feafon covered 
with: flowers of different forts and 
colours—fo are the buthes below on 
the face of the cliff’: every thorn in 
Abyfinia indeed bears a beautiful 
flower. 

From the edge of the cliff of Geeflt 
above where the village is fituated, 
the ground flopes with a very eafy 
defcent due north, end lands you at 
the edge of atriangular marth above 
eighty-fix yards broad, in the line of 
the fountains, and two hundred and 
eighty-fix yards two feet from the 
edge of the cliff above the houfe of 
the prieft of the river, where Mr. 
Bruce refided. 

Upon the rock in the middle of 
the piain, the Agows ufed to pile up 
the bones of the beafts killed in fa- 
crifice, mixing them with billets of 
wood, after which they fet them on 
fire. This is now diicontinued, or 
rather tramsferred to another place 
near the church, as they are at pre- 
fent indulged in the full enjoyment 
of their idolatrous rites, both under 
Fafil and Michael. In the middle 
of the math, near the bottom of the 
mountain of Geeth, arifes a hillock 
of acircular form, about three feet 
from the furface of the marth itfelf, 
though apparently founded much 
deeperin it. ‘The ‘diameter of this 
is fomething fhort of twelve feet; it 
is furrounded by a fhallow trench, 
which colleéts the water and voids it 
eaftward ; it is firmly built with fod 
or earthen turf, brought from the 
fides, and conftantly kept in repair, 
and this is the alter upon which all 
their religious ceremonies are per- 
formed. In the middle of this altar 
isa hole, obvioufly made, or at leatt 
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enlarged, by the hand of man. It 
is kept clear of grafs, or other aqua- 
tic plants, and the water in it is per- 
fectly pure and limpid, but has no 
ebullition or motion of any kind dif- 
cernible upon its furface. This 
mouth, or opening of the fource, is 
fome parts of an inch le({s than three 
feet diameter, and the water ftood 
at that time, the sth of November, 
about two inches from the lip or brim, 
nor did it either increafe or diminifh 
during all the time of his flay at 
Geefh, though they made plentiful 
ule of it. This fpring is about fix 
feet fix inches deep. 

_ At the diftance of ten feet from 
the firft of thefe fprings, a little to 
the weit of fouth, is the fecond foun- 
tain, about eleven inches in diame- 
ter; butthis is eight feet three inches 
deep. And about twenty feet dif- 
tant from the firlt, is the third fource, 
its mouth being fomething more than 
two feet large, and it is,five fect 
eight inches deep. Both thefe laft 
fountains ftand in the middle of {mall 
altars, made, like the former, of firm 
fod, but neither of them above three 
feet diameter, and having a foot of 
lefs elevation than the firft. Theal- 
tar in this third fource feemed almoit 
diffolved by the ‘water, which in both 
ftood nearly up‘to the brim; at the 
foot of each appeared a clear and 
brik .running rill; thefe uniting 
joined the water in the trench of the 
firftaltar, and then proceeded direétly 
out, pointing caitward, in a quantity 
that would have filled.a pipe of a- 
bout two inches diameter. The 
water from thefe fountains is very 


light and good, and perfcdly tafe 
lefs ; it was at this time moft intenfe- 
ly cold, though expofed to the mid- 
day {un without fhelter, there being 
no trees nor bufhes nearer it than the 
clifi of Geeth on its fouth fide, and 
the trees that {urrounded St. Michael 
Geefh on the north, which, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of Abyflinia, is, 
like other churches, planted in the 
midit of a grove. 

On the sth of November, the day 
after Mr. Bruce’s arrival at Geeth, 
the weather perlectly clear, cloud- 
lefs, and nearly calm, in all refpedis 
well adapted to obfervation, being 
extremely anxious to afcertain, be- 
yond the power of controverfy, the 
precife {pot on the globe that this 
fountain had fo long occupied un- 
known, he. pitched his tent on the 
north edge of the cliff, immediately 
above the pricit’s houfe, having veri- 
fied the initrament with_all the care 
poflible, both at the zenith and hori- 
zon. With a brafs quadrant of three 
feet radius, by one meridian. altitude 
of the fun’s upper limb, all neceflary 
equations and deductions conlidered, 
he determined the latitude of the 
place of obferyation to be 10° 59/ 
11” and by another obferyation of 
the fame kind made on the 6th, 109 
59/'8": after which, by a medium 
of thirty-three obfervations of ftars, 
the largeft and neareft, the firit ver- 
tical, he found the latitude to be 10° 

g’ 10”, a mean of which being 10° 
59/ 94", fay 10° 59’ 10". The lon- 
gitude he afcertained to be 36° 55 
30” eaft of the meridian of Green- 
wich. 
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The WITTY VIZIER. 


ULTAN Mahomoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad, and his 
tyranny at home, had filled his do- 
minions with ruin and defolation, 
and half unpeopled the Perfian em- 
pire. The vizier tothis great jultan, 


pretended to have learned of a cer- 
tain dervife, to underftand the lan- 
guage of birds; fo that there was 
not a bird that could open his mouth 
but the vizier knew exattly what it 


faid. As he was one evening or 
the 
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¢he emperor, in their return from 
hunting, they faw a couple of owls 
upon a tree that grew near an old 
wall out of an heap of rubbifh. «1 
would fain know, (fays the fultan,) 
what thefe two owls are faying to 
one another ; liften to their difcourfe, 
and give me an account of it.” The 
vizier approached the tree, pretend- 
ing to be very attentive to the two 
owls. Upon his return to the fultan, 
« Sir, (fays he,) I have heard part of 
their converfation, but dare not tell 
you what itis.” ‘The fultan would 
not be fatisfied with fuch an anf{wer, 
but forced him to repeat, word for 
word, every thing the owls had faid. 
« You mutt know then, (faid the vi- 
zier,) that one of thefe owls has a fon, 





MONGST the variety of hu- 
A man events which come un- 
der the obfervation of every man of 
common experience in life, many in- 
ftances muft occur to his memory of 
the falfe opinions he has formed of 
good and bad fortune. Things which 
we lament as the moft unhappy oc- 
currences and the fevereit dilpenfati- 
ons of Providence, frequently turn 
out to have been vouchfafements of a 
contrary fort; whilit our profperity 
and fuccefs, which for a time delight 
and dazzle us with gleams of plea- 
dure, and vifions of ambition, turn 
againft usin the end of life, and fow 
the bed of death with thorns, that 
goad us in thofe awful moments, 
when the vanities of this world lofe 
their value, and the mind of man, 
being on its laft departure, taxes a 
melancholy review of time miipent 
and bleflings mifapplied. 

Though it is part of every good 
man’s religion to refign himfelf to the 
will of God, yet a few reflections 
upon the worldly wifdom of that duty 
Nill be of ufe to every one who falls 
under the immediate preffare of what 
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and the other a daughter, between 
whom they are now upon a treaty of 
marriage. ‘The father of the fon faid 
to the father of the daughter, in my 
hearing, ‘ Brother, I confent to this 
narriage, provided you will fettle 
upon your daughter fifty ruined vil- 
lages for her portion.” To which 
the father of the daughter replied, 
“« Inftead of fifty, I will give her five 
hundred, if you pleafe. God grant 
a long life to fultan Mahomoud! 
whilit he reigns over us, we fhall 
never want ruined villages.” ‘The 
fultan was fo touched with the fable, 
that he rebuilt the towns and villages 
which had been deftroyed, ard from 
that time forward confulted the good 
of his people. 
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is termed misfortunes in life. By 
calling to mind the falfe eftimates we 
have frequently made of worldly 
good and evil, we flall get Hope on 
our fide; which, though all friends 
elfe fhould fail us, will bea chearful 
companion by the way : bya patient 
acquiefcence under painful events for 
the prefent, we fhall be fure to con- 
tract a tranquillity of temper that 
will ftand us in future ftead: and by 
keeping a fair face to the world, we 
fal] by degrees make an eafy heart, 
and find innumerable refources of 
confolation, which a fretful {pirit 
never can difcover. 

I wonder why I was fo uneafy un- 
der my late lofs of fortune, faid 2 
very worthy gentleman to me the o- 
ther day, feeing it was not occafion- 
ed bv my own milconduét ; for the 
health and content I now enjoy in 
the humble ftation I have retired to, 
are the greateit bleffings of my life, 
and I am devoutly thankful for the 
event which I deplored. How of- 
ten do we hear young unmarried peo- 
ple exclaim, What an efcape have I 


had from fuch a man or {uch a wo- 
man ! 
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man! And yet perhaps they had not 
wifdom enough to fuppole this might 
turn out to be the cafe at the time it 
happened, but complained, lament- 
ed, and reviled, asif they were fuf- 
fering perfecution from a cruel and 
tyrannic Being, who takes pleafure 
in tormenting his unoffending crea- 
tures. 

An extraordinary example occurs 
to me of this criminal exceis of fen- 
fibility in the perfon of a Frenchman 
named Chaubert, who happily lived 
Jong enough to_repent of the extra- 
vagance of his miianthropy. Chau- 
bert was born at Bourdeaux, and 
died there not many years ago inthe 
Francifcan convent: I was in that 
city foon after thissevent; and my 
curiofity led me tocolleét feveral par- 
ticulars relative to this extraordinary 
humourift. He inherited a good for- 
tune from his parents, and in his 
youth was of a benevolent difpofi- 
tion; fubjeét, however, to fudden 
caprices and extremes of love and 
hatred. Various caufes are affigned 
for his mifanthropy ; but the princi- 
pal difguft, which turned him furi- 
ous again{t mankind, feems to have 
arifen from the treachery of a friend, 
who ran away with his miitrefs juft 
when Chaubert was on the point of 
marrying her, The ingratitude of 
this man was certainly of avery black 
nature, and the provocation heinous ; 
for Chaubert, whofe paffions were 
always in extremes, had given a thou- 
{and initances of romantic generofity 
to this unworthy friend, and repofed 
an entire confidence in him in the 
matter of his miftrefs: He had even 
faved him from drowning one day, 
at the imminent rifk of his life, 
by leaping out of his own boat into 
the Garonne, and {wimming to the 
afiiittance of his, when it was fink- 
ing in the middle of the ream. His 
pailen fur his milirefs was no lefs 
vehement; iothat his dif ippointment 
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Operating upon a nature more than 
commonly intseptble, reverted ever 
principle of humanity in the heart 
of Chaubert, and made him, for the 
greateit part of his life, the declared 
enemy of human nature. 

After mary years. pafled in foreign 
parts, he was accidentally brought to 
his better fenfes, by diicovering, that 
through thote events, which he had 
fo deeply reiented, he had providen- 
tially efcaped from miferies of the 
moft fatal nature: ‘Thereupon he re- 
turned to his own country ; and, en- 
tering into the order of Francifcans, 
employed the remainder of his life in 
atoning for his paft errors after the 
moftexemplary manner. Qn alloc- 
cafions of diltrefs, father Chaubert’s 
zeal prefented itfelf tothe relief and 
comfort of the unfortunate, and fome- 
times he would enforce his admoni- 
tions of refignation by the lively pic- 
ture he would draw of his own extra- 
vagancies; in extraordinary cafes, he 
has been known to give his commu- 
nicants a tranfcript or diary in his 
own hand-writing of certain paflages 
of his life, in which he had minuted 
his thoughts at the time they occur- 
red, and which he kept by him for 
{uch extraordinary purpofes. This 
paper was put into my hands by a 
gentleman who had received much 
benefit from this good father’s con- 
verfation and inkru€tion: I had his 
leave for tranfcribing it, or publifh- 
ing, if I thought fit. This I thall now 
avail myfelf of, as I think it is avery 
curious journal. 

‘© Myion, whoever thou art, pro- 
fic by the words of experience, and 
let the example of Chaubert, who 
was a bealt without reafon, and is 
become a man by repentance, teach 
thee wifdom in advesiity, and infpire 
thy heart with fentiments of rejigna- 
tion to the will of the Almighty! 

“ When the treachery of peor 
which ] oug! t to have ae!p ed, hac 
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“A for fome of thole countries from which his flaring locks crept out in 
the whofe famifhed. habitations nature fqualid fhreds, that fell like {nakes 
red withholds her bounty, and where upon the fhoulders of a fiend. Such 
men groan in flavery and forrow. As ever be the fate of human nature! 
eign I pafled through.the villages towards I'll aggravate his mifery by the infult 
Mt to the frontiers of Spain, and faw the of charity. Harkye, Caftilian! T ex- 
that peafants dancing in aringtothe pipe, claimed, take this pifette ; it is coin, 
had or caroufing at their vintages,indig- it is filver from the mint of Mexico; 
len. nation {mote my heart, and I wifhed a Spaniard dug it from the mine, a 
the that heaven would dafh their cups Frenchman givesit you; put by your 
Ie with poifon, or blaft the fun-fhine pride, and touch it!—Curit be your 
en- of their joys with hai! and tempcit. nation, the Caitilian replied, Pi ilarve 
ans, “ T traverfed the delightful pro- before Pll take it from your hands.— 
cin vince of Bifcay, without refi to the Starve then,! aniwered,and pafled on. 
the fole of my fect, or fleep to the tem- “ IT climbed a barren mountain; 
0c- ples of my head. Nature was before the wolves howled in the defert, and 
r’s my eyes drefled in her gayelt attire. the vultures fcreamed in flocks for 
and Thou mother of fools, 1 exclaimed, prey. I looked, and beheld a gloomy 
ne- why doft thou trick thyfelf out fo manfion underneath my feet, vat as 
ni- daintily for knavesand harlotstomake the pride of its founder, gloomy and 
IC a property of thee? The children ef difconfolate as his foul; it was the 
Ta thy woinb are vipers in thy bofom, Efcurial. Here then the tyrant 
he and will fting thee mortally, when reigns, faid I, here let him reign ; 
Us thou haft given them their fi] at thy hard as thefz rocks his throne, waite 
his improvident breafts. ‘The birds as thefe dcferts be his dominions! A 
2€3 chaunted in the groves, the fruit-trees meagre creature pafled me; famine 
ed gliftened on the mountain fides, the flared in his eye; ne calt a look about 
ir waterfalls made mufic forthe echoes, him, apd fprung spon a kid that was 
or and man went finging to his labour. brow/fing in the delert: he imote it 
Lis Give me, faid I, the clank of fetters dead with his ftatf, and haftily thruft 
a and the yell of galley-flives under the it into his wallet. Ah! facrilegious 
oh lathes of the whip ; and in the bitter- villain, cried a brawny fellow; and, 
ne nefs of my heart I curfed the earth leaping on him from behind a rock, 
is as I trode over its prolific furface. feized the hungry wretch in the act; 
I « T entered the ancient kingdom he dropped upon his knees, and beg. 
v of Caftile; and the profpeét was a ged for mercy—Mercy! cried he 
y recreation to my forrow-vexed foul. that feized him; do you purioin the 
I faw the lands lie waite and fallow; property of the church, and atk for 
)- the vines trailed on the ground, and mercy? Take it! So laying, he beat 
d buried their fraitage in the furrows; him to the earth with a blow, as he 
9 the hand of man wasidle,and nature was kneeling at his feet; and then 
3 flept as in the cradle of creation; dragged him towards the convent of 
i the villaces were thinly feattered,and Sr. Lawrence. I could have hugged 
: ruin fat upon the unroofed fheds, the mifereant for the deed. 
. where lazy pride lay ftretched upon its “ T held oy pane the 
ftraw in beggary and vermin. Ah! defert, and —_ Tah ences 
this is fomething, I cried out; this the yp oe of WV — f . ‘ ‘h 
fcene is fit for man, and Pll enjoy it! thers of the inquidition eer ye 
I faw a yellow half-fiarved form, from theeclisot torture; the — 
ee 





blood to gall, I was determined up- 
on leaving France, and feeking out 
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cloaked to the heels in rags, his broad- 
brimmed beaver on his head, through 
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elevated before them, and a trembling 
wretch in a faffon coloured veit, paint- 
ed with flames of fire, was dragged 
to execution in an open fquare ; they 
kindled a fire about him, and fang 
praifes to God, whilft the flames deli- 
berately confumed their human vic- 
tim. He was a Jew who fuffered ; 
they were Chriftians who tormented. 
See what the religion of God is, faid 
I to myfelf, in the hands of men ! 

“‘ Fromthe gates of Madrid I bent 
my courfe towards the port of Lifbon. 
As I traverfed the wildernefs of Eftre- 
madura, a robber took his aim at me 
from behind a cork tree, and the ball 
grazed my hat upon my head. You 
have miffed your aim, I cried, and 
have loft the merit of deftroying 
aman. Give me your purfe, faid 
the robber. Take it, I replied, and 
buy with it a friend; may it ferve 
you as it has ferved me! 

“I found the city of Lifbon in 
ruins; her foundations {moaked upon 
the ground ; the dying and the dead 
Jaid in heaps ; terror fat in every vif- 
age, and mankind was vifited with the 
plagues of the Almighty, famine, fire, 
and earthquake. Have they not the 
inquifition in this country ? I afked. 
I was anfwered they had. And do 
they make all this outcry about an 
earthquake ? faid I within myfelf: let 
them give God thanks, and be quiet! 

* Prefently there came fhips from 
England loaded with al! manner of 
goods for the relief of the inhabitants. 
The people took the bounty, were 
preferved, then turned and curfed 
their prefervers for heretics. This is 
as it fhould be, faidI: thefe men aét 
up to their nature, and the Eaglifh 
area nation of fools; I will not go 
amongft them. After a fhort time, 
behold a new city was raifing on the 
ruins of the oldone! The people took 
the builders tools which the Englith 
had fent them, and made themfelves 
houfes. I overheard a fellow at his 
work fay to his companion, Before 





the earthquake I miade my bed in the 
itreets, now I fhall have a houfe to 
live in.—This is too much, faid T- 
their misfortunes make thi people 
happy, and I will ftay no .onger in 
their country. I defcended to the 
banks of the Tagus ; there wasa hip, 
whofe canvafs was loofed for failing ; 
fhe is an Englith hip, fays a Galliego 
porter; they are brave feamen, but 
damned tyrants on the quarter-deck, 
They pay well for what they have, 
{ays a boatman, and 1 am going on 
board her with a cargo of lemons. [ 
threw myfelf into the wherry, and 
entered the fhip. The mariners were 
occupied with their work, and nobody 
queftioned me why I was amongt 
them. The tide wafted us into the 
ocean, and the night became tempef- 
tuous ; the veflel laboured in the fea, 
and the morning brought no refpite 
to our toil. Whither are you bound ? 
faid I to the mafter. To hell, faid 
he; for nothing but the devil ever 
drove at fuch a rate. The fellow’s 
voice was thunder; the failors fung 
in the ftorm, and the mafter’s oaths 
were louder than the waves. The 
third day was a dead calm, and he 
{wore louder than ever. If the winds 
were of this man’s making, thought 
I, he would not be content with 
them. A favourable breeze fprung up 
as if it had come at his calling: I 


thought it was coming, fays he ; put 


her before the wind, it blows fair for 
our port. But where is your port ? 
again I afked him. Sir, fays he, I can 
now anfwer your queftionsas I fhould 
do: with God’s leave, I am bound to 
Bourdeaux; every thing at fea goes 
as it pleafesGod. My heart funk at 
the name of my native city. I was 
freighted, added he, from London 
with a cargo of goods of all forts for 
the poor fufferers by the earthquake 5 
I fhall load back with wine for my 
owners, and fo help out a charitable 
voyage with fome little profit, if it 


pleafe God to blefs our endeavours. 
Heyday ! 
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Heyday! thought I, how fair wea- 
ther changes this fellow’s note!— 
Lewis, faid he, to a handfome youth 
who food at his elbow, we will now 
feck out this Monfieur Chaubert at 
Bourdeaux, and get payment of his 
billson your account. Show me your 
bills, faid I, for] am Chaubert. He 
produced them ; and I faw my own 
name forged to bills in favour of the 
villain. who had fo treacheroufly dealt 
with me in the affair of the woman 
who was to have heen my wife.— 
Where is the wretch, faid I, who 
drew thefe forgeries? The youth 
burft into tears: he is my father, he 
replied, and turned away. Sir, fays 
the matter, Iam not {urprifed to find 
this fellow a villain; for I was once 
a trader.in affluence, and have been 
ruined by his means, and reduced to 
what you fee me: but I forgive what 
he hasdoneto me; I can earn amain- 
tenance, and am happy in my pre- 
fent hard employ, nay, happier than 
when I was rich and idle’; but to de- 
fraud his own fon, proves him an un- 
natural rafeal ; and if I had him here, 
I would hang himat the mizen-yard. 

* When the Englifh mariner faid 
he forgave the villain who had ruined 
him, I defpifed him in my heart for 
his folly ; but when he declared he 
was happier in his prefent condition 
than in his former profperity, 1 be- 
gan to ftagger in my opinion, and 
thought within myfelf there was wif- 
dom in what he faid. I looked him 
fleadily in the face, and faw content 
of mind imprefled upon his features: 
Tturned my eyes inwards on my heart, 
and {avy it rent with indignation, an- 
guifh, and revenge. There is fome 
profit in refignation, faid I withia 
myfelf; and looking at the youth, 
who had now again turned towards 
us, I recognized the features of her 
whom I had once fo fondly idolized. 
Tell me, faid I, if that youth be not 
the fon of my once beloved Marianne, 
defcribing her name and perfon. I 
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was right in my conjecture ; my blood 
boiled with vengeance; and in the 
bitterne{s of my heart I exclaimed— 
Accurfed villain:as he was, who rob- 
bed me of life’s only blefling! for 
his fake [ renounce and hate mankind. 
You may indeed forgive him, for he 
only defrauded you of your fortune : 
towards me his treachery is unpar- 
donable ; for he feduced the affections 
of the woman on whom my heart was 
fixed ; but for that villain, [ had been 
married to Marianne. Had you fo? 
interpofed the Englifh mariner : then 
you have great reafon. to thank God 
for your efcape, for a wretch more 
infamous than the mother of that un- 
happy youth never wore a human 
fhape: but let her fins die with her, 
fhe is gone to her account; and the 
happieft moment of your life was that 
in which he took her off your hands. 
If you will turn into my cabin, Twill 
tell you her hiitory. As he fpoke 
thefe words, convittion flafhed in my 
face: I was afhamed to look up; for 
con{cience had awakened within me, 
and repentance began to foften and 
fubdue my heart. I followed him to 
his cabin ; and as he difcourfed to me 
of my deliverance, the blood that 
had been frozen at my heart began 
to melt and flow within my veins. I 
pafled the night im prayer and inter- 
ceffion. I will return to my native 
country, faid I, and dedicate my fu- 
ture days to the fervice of God and 
his creature man. Shall this mari- 
ner, who in the very jaws of death 
blafphemes his Creator, and out- 
{wears the ftorm in which he is fink- 
ing, have the merit of forgiveneds 
and refignation under real injuries, 
when I am murmuring and reviling 
in the midft of bleflings? Man walk- 
eth in a vain fhadow; he difcom- 
forteth himfelf for nought; the ways 
of Providence are fecret and unfeen, 

and who can find them out? 
‘«« In the morning I called for the 
fon of Marianne, and difcourfed = 
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him apart. I found him modeft, 
humble, and refigned: he had no 
friend on earth but the Englifhman ; 
and to hi. *. he owed the benefit of a 
liberal education : he had been train- 
_ed in one of the public feminaries ia 
England, where their youth get the 
rudiments of learning from their maf- 
ters; and the principles of honour, 
courage, friendfhip, and magnanimi- 
ty, from their playmates: I bade him 
be of good courage, for that I would 
bea father to him. He replied, That 
he had already found a father in the 
Englifhman, and he did not doubt 
but he could earna living iathe oc- 
cupation of his benefactor, whom he 
was determined never to defert, and 
for whonv his heart muti ever cater- 
tain the gratitude and duty of a fon 
—Oh, Sir! faid he, that min muft 
have aheroic foul: the injurics he has 
received from my parents can only be 
equalled by the bounties he has be- 
ftowed on me; and I truft you will 
not thimk the worfe of ime, if I deter- 
‘ mine to abide by his fortune, and to 
dedicate my life and fervices to that 
country where I have found fo gene- 
rous a protector. The long-reprefied 
emotions of humanity now burft fo 
violently upon me, that they choaked 
my {peech; and I could only clafp 
the gallant boy in my arms, and 
fhower my tears upon his neck. 
«The fhip had now entered the 
mouth of the Garonne, and after fome 
time we found ourielves in the mag- 
nificent port of Bourdeaux. J landed 
with the mafter of the veffel, whilf 
young Lewis remained on board in 
charge of his benefaétor’s papers and 
efetts. The fir objet that met our 
view was a gibbet ereéted on the quay 
before theidoor of a merchant’scount- 
ing houfe; and the executioners of 
juftice were'in the aét of difmifiing 
a wretched being from life, whole 
crimes had made him no longer wor- 
thy to remain in it: he had robbed 
the merchant before whofe door he 
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was about to fuffer, My God! ex. 
elaimed the Englifhman, it is the fa. 
ther of young Lewis. At the word 
we both {prung forward to the feaf. 
fold ; and as we advanced, hise es 
encountered ours. Oh! Chaubert! 
Chaubert! the poor wretch exclaim. 
ed, I pray you let mie {peak to you 


before I die.—-My trembling limbs * 


fearce ferved to mount the {caffold, 
Father, fays he, to a Carmelite friar, 
with whom he had been in prayer, I 


have yet one confeflion to make to 


you in the hearing of this injured 
friend. I have abufed the confidence 
of the molt generous of men; nay, 
more, i have attempted his life by 
puifon ; and the woman, whofe af- 
fettions I feduced, was my accom- 
plice in the attempt. You may re. 
member, Sir, continued he, the very 
day before you difcovered our czimi- 
nal intercourie, as you was fitting at 

ur meal with Marianne and me, in 
the gaiety of: your heart that woman 
gave you a large glafs of wine to drink 
to your approaching nuptials; your 
favourite fpanial leaped upon your 
arm as you was liiting the cup to your 
lips, and dafhed it on the floor: you 
may remember, Chaubert, that in a 
fudden rage of paflion, which you 
was ever prone to, you violently ftruck 
the creature in a vital part, and laid 
it dead upon the fpot. It was the 
faving moment of your life ; the cup 
was’ poifoned: a flow but painful 
death had. been. your fateg and in 
that animal you fmote your guardian 
angel. The next day we repeated 
the attempt, but you was a fecond 
time preferved by atimely difcovery 
of our criminality. Be thankful to 
God's providence, fubdue your paf- 


fions, and prattile refignation ; I die 
repentant; if it be poflible, forgive 


me, as you yourfelf have need to be 
forgiven.” 


Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 
OrsERveER. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








The CONTRAST. 
LOVE AND WISDOM.—=A SONG. 


OVE andW/dom rule our hearts, 
But how diff’rent is their {way? 


Love allures by winning arts, 
Tyrant Wifdom bids—obey. 


Wifdom arm’d with Gorgon’s head, 
Seated on her iron throne, 

Strikes each fOul with fear and dread, 
Turns each feeling heart to /lone. 


Love, his empire to extend, 
Such ungentle means difdains ; 
None with fear before him bend, 
Joy and pleafure mark his reign. 


Rofeate cheeks and fparkling eyes, 

__ Snowy bofoms are his arms ; 

None fuch charming power defies, 
Even hearts of fone he warms. 


Then from Wifdom let us part, 
And her flaves no longer be, 


Since we find fhe robs the heart 
Of {weet fenfibility. 


But to thee, O gentle Lowe ! 
We our bofoms will refign ; 
Thou doft al] our joys improve, 


Doft the human heart refine. 
B.N. 





An Extempore SONG. 
To Mifs 

Tune—* How imperfed.” 

Y your eyes, in looks beguiling, 
B Love his fweeteft language 

{peaks ; 
On your Jps he’s ever fmiling, 
Ever {porting on your cheeks. 





In ev’ry Jimb, in ev’ry feature, 
He appears with matchlefs grace ; 
Why then in your Aeart,dear creature, 
Is the god denied a place a © 





To ARIBERT. 


Ofober, 1790. 


FT” pleas’d my foul looks forward to that day, 
When ftruggling to afcend the hills of light, 

My fpirit burfting from thefe walls of clay, 

‘Through heav’n’s broad arch fhall bend its fteady flight : 
While a few friends attend the lifelefs form, 

And place it in the bofom of the earth ; 
Cov’ring it clofe, to fhield it from the ftorm, 

And the cold blufters of the whiftling north. 
Near the fea fhore the corfe fhall be convey’d; 

A {mall white urn the polifh’d ftone fhall grace, 
And a few lines, to tell who there is laid, 

Shall Friendfhip’s hand engrave upon the face. 
The dark-green willow, waving o'er my head, 


Shall caft a fadder thade u 
NewYork Mae, Dec. 1790. 
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Original Poetry. 


And many a widow’d {wain, and flighted maid, 
Shall wear a garland of its weeping leaves : 
Far {preads its fhadow o’er the pathle{s vale 
Through its lank boughs the zephyrs fighing pafs, 
And the low branches fhaken by the gale, 
Bend flowly down and kifs the fading grafs. 
To this lone place, the bird of night fhall come 
To me fhall hie the widow’d turtle too, 
And as fhe perches on the chilly tomb, 
Warble her woes in many a plaintive coo. 
There too the trav’Ner, who hath loft his way, 
By the dim glimmer of the moon’s pale beam, 
Shall fpy the marble which conceals my clay, 
And reft his weary feet to read the name. 
When o’er our world night’s auburn veil is caft, 
Oh! fhould’it thou ever wander near thefe fhores, 
Pond’ring the chearful hours which fled fo fatt, 
With thofe who were—but are, alas! no more; 
To this lone valley let thy footfteps tarn— 
Here, for a moment reft thy paufing eye ; 
Jait brefh the wither’d leaves from off my urn, 
And yield the tribute of a friendly figh. 
With thee perhaps Matilda too may ftray, 
To fee where lies the friend once held {6 dear, 
And (as fhe wipes the gath’ring duft away) 
May to my mem’ry drop perhaps a tear: 
And fhould fome artlefs, undefigning friend, 
Enquire “ whofe head refts here?” him you may tell, 
As flowly o’er the fod your fteps you bend, 
« ’Tis Exxa refts within this humble cell.” 





ELLA. 





To ELLA. 


INCE you will not, dear girl, correfpondence begin, 
x9 Tho’ perhaps for that matter you care not a pin, 
Why come. (as the boys fay) Tl firft break the ice, 

In hopes to be favour’d with your good advice. 


Pray tell me, {weet Ella, the name of a paffion, 
Which for centuries pait has been always in fafhion ; 
When the fight of a fair-one can caufe ftrange emotions, 
And raife in the foul moft extravagant notions. 


For inftance—Maria I lately have feen, 

A blooming young nymph who is not quite eighteen 5 
One glance from her fprightly, enchanting black eyes, 
Made my heart beat pit! pat! ’till it vented in fighs. 


When fleep hovers round to beftow its kind reft, 
A ftrange kind of fluttering feizes my brealt ; 
Each dream i$ attended with views of Maria, 
That lovely, fweet angel, I fondly admire. 














Original Poctry, 925 
Dear Ella, in earneft now freely difclofe, 
The name of this paffion which conitantly grows ; 
If the wound you can cure, I will claim your protection, 
And yield to {weet Ella my warmeft affection. 
New-York, 4th Dec. 1790. CYMON. 


RDO PPS 








The following Verfes were delivered as an Introduéiion to Mr. Malcom 
Campbell’s Elocutional Exhibition, at the City Affembly-Room, New-Yoré, 
the 18th of December, 1790, by one of his Pupils. 


COLUMBIAN PINE. 


T the birth of fair {cience of old, ’mong the Greeks, 
When Phoebus came down to embellith their fpeech, 
Their youth all took fire!—and declaim’d for whole weeks 
Together, in fhade of the c/» or the deech: 
So here, in this famous new world of the weft, 
Already refrefh’d by the {miles of the nine, 
An humble beginning, this night is exprefs’d, 
In lifpings from under Columbia’s pine*. 
Great things have oft? {fprung from beginnings as mean : 
Who knows to what eminence we may yet rife! 
Time was, when e’en Athens, of eloquence queen, 
Could no more than we now, pretend to the prize: 
Our country! attend to, and {mile on true merit ; 
And while blefs’d with means, by the goodnefs divine, 
We'll prefs on our itudies with ardour and {pirit, 
And never difgrace the Columbian pine. 


In learning’s fair gardens we’ll pluck the beft rofes, 
Then ftrew them about, by our pen and our tongue ; 
With rhet’ric’s {weet voice, which e’en firm minds difpofes, 
We'll plead virtue’s caufe!—and we'll cheer with a fong: 
With the fcenes of old Greece, and old Rome, full in view, 
We'll flrain every nerve like their worthies to fhine ; 
Each bafe, felfifh impulfe, oblique, we'll fubdue, 
And fhoot up erect like Columbia’s pine. 


lef’d tree !—lovely emblem of freedom’s fair form! 
Of figure majeitic !—ef afpeét ferene ! 

Tho’ winds blow a tempeft, and loud how] the ftorm, 
Thou gently bend’ft, {miling in mild evergreen. 

Let grief-feothing bards fing the cyprefs and willows ! 
The fouth fons of Europe may boaft of the vine : 
Tho’ live oaks, and cedars, can dare the proud billows, 

Each freeman reveres the Co/umbian pine. 


The genius of Greece, back to earth now returning, 
Shall of the fine arts make a glorious difplay ; 
And learning, and tafte, our blefs’d country adorning, 
Shall drive ev’ry Gothic remembrance away. A charm 


_ * A beautiful painting of a pine tree, Sc. belonging to the St. Tammany 
Society, which kad long flood clyfe bekind the place where the flage for public 
Speakings is ufually ereéted. 
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A charm o’er the mind, while chafte nature diffufes 
The calamut of peace in high polith fhall thine: 
Our fages fhall tread the green walks of the mutes, 

And fing at the foot of Columbia's pine. 


My vent’rous companions! we now mount the roftrum, 
For fair elocution’s fweet favours to fue, 

Which ne’er yet were gain’d by a tpell or a noftrum, 
And genius, and induftry, only can view. 

Small hopes of fuccefs! dull defpondence may tell you, 
Yet ftill let us ftrive for a prize fo divine! 

The low flow’ring fhrubb’ry may be of fome value, 
Tho’ far overtop’d by Co/umbia’s pine. 

Our beautiful, learned, and kind cheering audience ! 
Excufe our attempting fo arduous a tafk ; 

We appeal, from your tafte, to your candour and prudence ; 
Pray hear us with patience—'tis all that we afk: 

No thoughts of our own we fhall bring to harrafs you ; 
Around men of learning we :ondly entwine, 

And cautioufly do, from their labours addrefs you, 
Like woodbines upclimbing Co/umbia’s pine. 


On the Death of a Child. 
HY Saviour calls, fweet babe arife, 
He calls you {miling to the fkies ; 
He fends a hand to guard you there, 
And fhews himfelf divinely fair; 
Approach his throne—while heav’n’s fongs 
In rapture burft from infant tongues. 
No more fhall ficknefs now invade 
Your health, and make your beauty fade, 
But youth, immortal, ever fhine 
Upon your form, now all divine. 
I faw her mount, I heard her fing, 
She fwiftly rofe on angel wing ; 
Her beauty rivall’d with the moon, 
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Her {plendor with the fun at noon. STREPHON. 
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HOPE. A SONG. MEMORY.—A SONG. 
BY DR. GOLDSMITH. BY THE SAME. 
HE wretch condemn’d with femory! thou fond deceiver, 
life to part, Still importunate and vain, 
Sill, fill on hope relies ; To former joys recurring every — 
And every pang that rends the heart And turning all the pait to pain. 
Bids expectation rife. Thou, like the world, th’ oppreit 
Hope, like the glimmering taper’s opprefiing, ' , 
light, Thy {miles increafe the wretch’s 
Adorns and cheers the way ; , woe ! 


And flill, as darker grows thenight, And he who wants cach other blefling, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


In thee mufi ever find a foe. 
For 
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For the New-York Macazine. 


Meflrs. Sworps, ; 

HE Charity Schools fupported by the different religious congrega- 
tions in,this city, redound much to their honour, and well deferve 
that encouragement which they appear to meet with. The goed effects of 
thefe inftitutions have long been experienced, and there can be mo doubt but 
their evident utility will always meet with fteady fupport. No one has yet 
attempted to bring into one point of view, the number of children fupport- 
ed by the annual donations of the charitable, or the amount of thofe dona- 
tions. Such an account may prove highly fatisfactory to the curious, and 
may ferve the mere valuable purpofe, if continued yearly, to mark the 
progrefs of thefe inftitutions, and the increafe, it is to be hoped, of the 
collections made for their fupport. The writer of this article truits, that no 
invidious comparifon will be drawn from the ftatement prefented. ‘The 
peculiar fituation of fome congregations during the late war, from which 
they have not yet recovered, and the force of habits not yet acquired, may 

ferve as reafons, why fome of the eftablifhments and funds exceed others. 
The Epifcopal Congregation has long maintained public charity {chools, 
and perhaps, has the merit of fetting the example in this city. Befides 
the annual colleétions, the corporation of that church has a fund, wuich 
has arifen by means of legacies and donations, the intereit of which, tege- 
ther with the annual colleétions, enables it to provide cloathing as well as 
educate the children. Agreeable to the laft account publifhed, the ichool 
at prefent confiils of fifty-fix boys and thirty girls, in all eighty-fix children, 
who are cloathed, taught reading, writing, arithmetic, divine mufic, and 
needle work, and put out to ufeful trades when they have received their 
education. ‘The very decent fchool-houfe, which was-in the rear of Tri- 
nity Church, was burnt down in the fire which ravaged this city during the 
late war. The fchool is at prefent kept in John-ftreet. No doubt, a pro- 
per building will be ereéted, as foon as the funds have recovered from the 
many very heavy expences the late repairs of buildings have required. The 


colle€tions made this year are as follow : Le 5. a. 
In Trinity Church, . . 110 II IX 

St. George’s Chapel, - 4716 1 

St. Paul’s Chapel, - 7317 8 





In the whole £.232 5 8 

The fchool belonging to the Dutch Congregation is juft recovering from 
the misfortunes occafioned by the war. It confifted the laft year of thirty 
children ; the prefent year twenty are to be added, fo that the number may 
be reckoned fifty. The children are taught as in the Epifccpal {chool ; 
but the funds are not fufficient to provide cloathing. ‘The {chool-houfe is 
avery decent building, oppofite the Old Dutch Church, and ferves alfo fog 
the meetings of the Confiflory. The colleétions made this year are as 


follow : Par “ae 
In the Old Dutch Church, a fmall congregation, about 10 0 o 
New Dutch Church, - - - 6317 6 

The North Church, oem - - 67 2. 6 





In the whole £.141 0 O 
The 
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The fchool belonging to the Prefbyterian Congregation confitts of fifty 
children, and the principles of their education are the fame as the former. 
The funds do not admit of cloathing. A very decent brick building has 
been erected this fummer for their accommodation, in Naflau-flrect, op- 
pofite the New Dutch Church, a proof, if any was wanting, that the in. 


ftitution is doing well. The colleétions made this feafon are as follow : 


Lt. ht 
The Old Church, < - 42 40 
The New Brick Church, . - 48 8 © 





In the whole £.90 12 © 
It appears therefore, that the feveral churches fupport as follows: 








Funds. 
The Epifcopal 86 children with £.232 5 8 
Datch Church 50 141 0 0 
Prefbyterian 50 gO 12 0 
186 children. £. 463 17 8 


Add to this number about fixty poor helplefs infants, {upported by the 
Corporation of the city inthe Alms-houfe, where they are inftracted ia the 
firft rudiments of learning: fo that it appears, that teva hundred and forty-fx 
young perfons are {natched from the jaws of deltrnétion, and enabled to 
earn their bread with credit tothemfelves and benefit to the community.— 
May the influence of this example extend to every city in the United States. 





A Subfcriber to the Magazine. 
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ALBANY, Now. 15. 
AST Lord’s Day Mr. Johannes 
L De Mareft was folemnly or- 
dained, at Nifqueunia, by a com- 
mittee of the fynod of the Dutch 
Churches, and inftalled to the pafto- 
ral charge of the combined congre- 
gations at Nifqueunia and the Bocht. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, Now. za. 
There are now living in the town 
of Southeaft, in this county, five per- 
fons, to wit, three males and two fe- 
males, members of one family, and 
actually refiding under one and the 
fame roof, the feveral ages of whom, 
in aggregate number, amount to four 


hundred and fix years. 








NEW-YORK, Dec. 16. 
The Legiflatare of Virginia have 
voted the fum of 116,000 dollars to- 
wards defraying the expence of erect- 


ing the public buildings for the ufe 
of Congrefs, on the Potowmack; 
and the Legiflature of Maryland a 
further fum of 70,000 dollars for the 
fame purpofe. allay 

The following interefting article ts 
copied from a Jate London paper: 

« A wheel to pump fhips without 
manual labour has lately been invent- 
ed in the North: its property 1s, to 
be driven with great force by the way 
of the fhip when in the water; and 
it is applicable to every kind of pump 
without interruption of the preient 
mode of working them, and may be 
put to, or reinoved, in two minutes. 
This wheel wiil effectually prevent 
any damage to goods in the hold of 
any veflel, and may be the means of 
faving the lives of thoufands of our 
feamen.” 

Dec. 20. His Majefty Leopold I. 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, }» 
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Intelligence. 


by all the fuffrages of the electors, 
chofen King of the Romans. 

Ata purchafe of public debt, made 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treafury the 
16th inft. he gave 15s. tod. on the 
pound for funded 6 percents. Since 
which they are got up to 17s. 6d. and 
are ftill rifing. 

The loaf {ugar made from the ma- 
ple fugar, and now expofed for fale by 
Mefirs. Pennington, in Philadel 

; been pronounced, by impartial] 
judges, to be equal to any loaf fugar 
of the fame quality thatever was made 
from the Weft-India fugar cane. 
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Orrician account of the Weftern 
expedition, brought to the Secreta- 
ry at War’s office by Lieut.Denny. 


Head-Quarters, Fort-Wa/fhbington, 
SiR, Nov. 4, 1790. 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that on the 30th Sept. I marched with 
320 federal troops and 1133 militia ; 
total1453. After encountering a few 
difficulties, we gained the Miami vil- 
lage. It was abandoned before we en- 
tered it, which I was very forry for. 
The villainous traders would have 
been a principal object of attention. 
I beg leave to refer you to my orders 
which are inclofed. The fubftance 
of the work is this ; our lofs was heavy, 

but the head-quarters of iniquity were 
broken up. Ata moderate computa- 
tion, not lefs than 100 or 120 war- 
riors were flain, and 300 Jog-houles 
and wigwams burned. Our lols, 
about 180. The remainder of the 
Indians will be ill off for fuftenance. 
Twenty thoufand barrels of Indian- 
corn in the ears were deftroyed by the 
atmy, with vegetables in abundance. 
The lofs of Major Wyllis, and Lieut. 
Frothingham, of the federal troops, 
and a number of valuable militia of- 
heers, I fincerely lament. 

The bearer, Lieut. Denny, is my 
adjutant. It will afford me great fa- 
tisfaction to know that fome mark of 
honour will be fhewn tohim. His 
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long and faithful fervices merit it.— 
There is a vaft deal of bufinefs in this 
Weftern World. If there’is no im- 
propriety in giving me an aid-de- 
camp, 1 with him to be the pe: fn. 
In my next difpatches, I fhall en- 
ter into the minuti of the bufinefs, 
and give you a particular defeription 
of each day’s march, with al! the oc- 
currences and objfervations, &c. &c. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, withy 
perfeét eiteem, your moi humble and 
obedient fervant, 
(Signed) Jos. Harmar, Lt.C.C. 
rt U.S. Regt. 

N.B. My adjutant is really and 


truly an officer. 


To the Hon. M. Gen. Kuoz, 
Sec’ry at War. 


Return of the killed and wounded 
upon the expedition againft the Miami 
towns, under the command of Briga- 
dier General Harmar. 


Head-Quarters, F ort-Wafeington, 
Nov. 4, 1790. 


Killed of the Federal Troops. 

1 Major, 1 Lieutenant, 73 rank 
and file. Total 75. 

Vounded, 3 rank and file. 


Killed of the Militia. 

1 Major, 3 Captains, 2 Lieuten- 

ants, 4. Enfigns, 98 rank and files 
Total 108. 

Wounded, 2 Lieutenants, 1 En- 

fign, 2g rankandfile. Total 28. 

Total, killed 183. Wounded 31. 


Killed of the Federal Troops. 
Major Wyllys, and Lieut. Froth- 


ingham. 


Killed of the Militia. 

Major Fontaine.—Captains Tharp, 
Scott, and M‘Murray.—Lientenants: 
Clark and Rogers. —Enfigns Sweet, 
Bridges, Higgins, and Threlkeld. 
Wounded, Lieutenants Sanders 
and Worley.—Engfin Arnold. 
(Signed) . Jos. Hanmar, B.G. 
APPOINT- 
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—APPOINTMENTS.— 

John Heth, of Virginia, to be an 
Enfign in the troops of the U. States, 
vice Richard Archer, declined. 

John Sitgreaves, to be Judge of the 
diftrict of North-Carolina, vice John 
Stokes, deceafed. 

William Hill, to be Attorney for 
the U. States in the diftri€t of North- 
Carolina, vice John Sitgreaves. 

ZachariahRowland,to be Surveyor 
of the port of Richmond, ( Virginia) 
vice Corbin Braxton, refigned. 

Jeremiah Nicols, to be Colleétor 
of the port of Chefter, (Maryland) 
vice John Scott, deceafed. 

Woodbury Langdon, of New- 
Hamphhire, to be one of the Commif- 
fioners for fettling the accounts be- 
tween the U States and the individual 
States, vice John T.Giiman,refigned. 

William Gardner, to be Commif- 
fioner of Loans of New-Hamphhire, 
vice Nathaniel Gilman, declined. 


—MARRIAGES.— 

InNew-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Matthew M. Clarkion, to Mifs Be- 
linda Smith.—Mr. Leonard Lifpe- 
nard, to Mifs Ann Bache.—Captain 
Thomas Randa!l, to Mifs Sears. — 
Mr. Jofeph Williams, to Mifs Ann 
Fifher.—Mr. Paul Hochitrafier, jun. 
to Mifs Catharine Snyder. 

At the Paltz, in Ulfter-County, 
David Colden, Efg; to Mifs Gertrude 
Wynkoop. 

At Jamaica, (L. Ifland) Eliphalet 
Wickes, Efq; to Mifs M. Herriman. 

"n Vermont.—At Bennington, B. 
Gen. H. Swift, to Mifs Sarah Fay. 

In New-Hamphhire.—At Portf- 
mouth, the Hon. le Sieur Jean Tof- 
can, Vice-Conful from the Court of 
France, to Mifs Elizabeth Parrot. 

At Holdernefs, Mr. Wm. Brown, 
to Mifs Betfey Livermore, daughter 
of the Hon. Judge Livermore. 

At Hampton Falls, the Hon. D. 
Sewall, Efg; to Mifs Eliz. Langdon. 

In Maffachufetts.— At Bofton,Mr. 
Wm. Dorr, to Mifs Lucinda Davis. 


Appointments.—Marriages—Deaths. 


In New- Jerfey.—At Newark,Mg. 
jor Jer. Bruen, to Mifs J. Baldwin. 

In Maryland.— At Baltimore, Mr. 
Seth Barton, to Mifs Sally Maxwell, 

—FOREIGN MARRIAGES, 

At Naples, Francis, the hereditary 
Prince of Hungary & Bohemia, with 
the Princefs Donna Maria Terefa ; 
and Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tut. 
cany, with the Princefs Donna Maria 
Louifa, the two eldeft Princeffes of 
their Sicilian Majetties. 


—DEATHS.— 
In New-York.—Alderman Blagg, 
in the 82d year of his aged, for 23 
years in the magiftracy of thiscity. 
At the Manor of Livingfton, R. 
Livingiton, Efg; lord and proprietor 
of the Manor. 
In Maffachufetts.—At Bofton, J. 
Scollay, Efq; 
At Roxbury, Dr. Samuel Walter. 
At Dorchefter, Mr. Edw. Clapp. 
In Delaware.—At Wilmington, 
Mrs. Eleanor M‘Knight, aged 88. 
In Maryland. —AtHartfordTown, 
J. Stiles, Efq; Poftmatter at that place. 

In Virginia.—At Richmond, Mr. 
Charles Biddle, late of the old Ame- 
rican Company of Comedians. _ 

At Williamfburgh, Mr. Benjamin 
Powell, aged 63.—Mr. Edm. Pen- 
dleton.—Mr. R. Allen. 

In Richmond county, Col. Ben- 
jamin Fifhbourn. 

In South-Carolina.—At Charlef- 
ton, Captain Yarborough. 

At George-Town, Doétor Bed- 
ford Williams. 

In Georgia.—At Savannah, Mrs. 
Pendleton. 

At Great Ogechee, A. Nixon, Efq. 

—FOREIGN DEATHS.— 

At Vienna, his Highnefs Nicholas 
Efterhazy de Galantha, Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, &c. aged 76. 

In England, the Duke of Mon- 
trofe.—The Right Hon. theCountels 
of Clarendon. 

In Derby fhire, Mrs. Frances Bar- 
ton, a vencrable matron, aged 197: 
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‘American Chronology. 


CONTAINING, 


An ACCURATE axp COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT 


OP THE 


Moft remarkable Events and memorable Occurrences 


OF THE8E 


NE W Ww OR L D, 


From its firft Difcovery to the prefent Times, more particularly as to 


what refpects the 
UNITED STATES; 


Tnter{perfed with fuch Foreign Tranfactions as appear moft interefting 


IN THE 


HISTORY or tHe WORLD. 
cnsimetnasieeitiiiaidliiiainitiatditeten 


EVERAL nations and writers have contended with Colum- 
bus the honour of difcovering the New World; among 
others, the Welch hiftorians pretend that America was difcovered 
abeut the year 1170 of the Chriftian Era, by Madoc, a youn- 
ger fon of Owen Guyneth, Prince of North Wales, of which 
they hand down the following feemingly romantic account. 

This Madoc, fecing his brothers and nephews at war, for the 
fucceffion to their father, and his country involved in mifery, 
chofe to feck adventures in fome foreign land. He embarked in 
a fhip from the north coaft of Ireland, and failed far weftward ; 
came to a land where he difcovered many ftrange things. He, 
however, returned to Wales again, where he provided no leis 
than ten fail of ships, on board of which he engaged a number 
of both fexes, with whom he again failed for that itrange coun- 
try, from whence neither he nor any of his company ever re- 
turned, nor were ever heard of more. 

Some relations of the Spaniards, who firft difcovered Ame- 
rica, about 330 years afterwards, feem to confirm this ftory, 
who affirm, that at their firft landing the native Indians paid 
honour to the crofs. There are writers alfo who find out an 
affinity between feveral words in the native language of the 
Americans and thofe of the Welch tongue. : 

The accounts given by fome late writers of travels, either 
real or fictitious, beyond the Miflifippi, affert that the Welch 
janguage is fpoken by certain Indian tribes in its original purity. 
Flow far this is the truth, time difcover. 
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Macham, an Englifhman, failing from England for Spain 
driven out of his courfe, firft difcovers Madeira, which set 
afterwards difcovered by the Portuguefe, in 1420, and {0 called 
from its being covered with wood. 

Guns, firit ufed by the Venetians, the nature of poader be- 
ing before accidentally diicovered by a German chymiit, Berthold 
Schwartz, a monk. 

The Spaniards firft difcover and fettle the Canaries, 

The coait of Africa, not being hitherto known beyond Cape. 
Non, (implying xo farther, from a prefumption of the impofi- 
bility of failing beyond this head-land, in 49 deg. N. lat.) the 
Portuguefe difcover Cape-Bajador, three degrees farther fouth. 

The invention of printing. Lawrence Coffer, at Haerlem, in 
Holland, begins to prizt, from letters at firlt cut on woodon 
tables, then in lead, and afterwards in tin. 

At Chriftmas this year ‘fohn Fauflus, fervant to Cofter, runs 
away with his matter’s printing tools to Mentz, where he prac- 
tices the art, and claims the honour of the invention. 

Gonzales and Triftan, Portuguefe, difcover the coafts of 
Africa as far as Cape-Blanco. 

‘Jobn Guttenberg, of Strafburgh, contrives the prefent way 
of printing with types, removes to Mentz, and here compleats 
it, Fauftus aflitting him. 

Dennis Fernandes, of Lifbon, firft difcovers the river Senegal, 
mouth of the Niger, and the famous Cape-de-Verde, in Africa, 

The probable year of the birth of COLUMBUS. 

The Portugueie firlt poffefs the Azores. 

On Tuefday, the zgth of May, the 'Turkifh Emperor, Ma- 
homet, takes Conflantinople, and puts an end to the Greek 
eaitern empire. 


Otober 28. The Renowned Erafinus born at Rotterdam, in 
Holland. 


Detfaren and Defcouar difcoyer Guinea for the King of Por- 
tural. 

Saguira difcovers Princes Ifland, near the equinoxial, and 
St. Thomas’s Ifland under it, with the weftern coaft of Ethio- 
pia as far as Cape-Catharine. He is the firft that pafies the 
ine. 

November 10. Luther born at Eifleben, in Saxony. 

Diego Caon, a knight, fails to the river Congo, and difcovers 
the fhores of Africa to the tropic of Capricorn. 

In this year fome have fuppofed that the Weftern World was 
difcovered by Martin Behem, who failed in the fervice of John 
Il. King of Portugal, and that he arrived fomewhere between 
the coafts of Brazil and the Streights of Magellan. This Mar- 
tin Behem, Beheim, or Behin, was a native of Nuremburgh, 
an Imperial city of Franconia, where the tradition of his voy- 
ages and difcoveries are preferved, together with a terreftrial 
globe which he conftruéted in the year 1492, and which is con- 
fidered as a matfter-piece for that time, and is ftill preferved in 
the library of that city. In this globe is traced the traét of his 
voyages 
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voyages and difcoveries. Ferdinand Magellan’s expedition in 
1519, is faid to have taken place from the fight of a chart of 
the coaft of America, in the apartment of the King of Portugal, 
drawn by Behem, who died in 1506, after having been knight- 
ed by John the IId. the 18th February, 1485. 

An ingenious memoir on this interefting iubjeét may be feen 
jn the 2d vol. of the 'Tranfactions of the American Philofophical 
Society. addrefled to Dr. Franklin, by Mr. Otto, the prefent 
Chargé d’ Affaires from the Court of France to the United States. 

Bartholomew Diaz iails from Portugal in Auguft, and difco- 
vers the famous Cape of Good Hope, the fouthernmoft point 
of Africa, and returns in December, 1787. 

Zuinglius, born in Switzerland, January rift. 

We are now come to the moft important epocha of nautical 
and geographical diicoveries in the annals of hiftory ; not only 
on account of the difcovery of a NEW WORLD to the wett- 
ward, but likewife of the difcovery of a vaft extent of coaft and 
country of the richeft and moft populous part of the old world, 
till this time almoft entirely unknown to Europe, any further 
than by the obfcure and general relation of the conquefts of 
Alexander the Great, 200 years ago, and the yet more dark and 
remantic relations of certain montifh travellers, more lately eaft- 
ward; both of which, however, related merely to a {mall part 
overland of the immenfe track now explored by naval adven- 
turers. 

Chriftopher Columbus, Colon, or Colonus, was a Genoefe ; 
a fkilful geographer and navigator; of an inquifitive turn of 
mind and perfevering difpofition. He was ftrongly perfuaded, 
that the great Continent of the old world, was ballanced by a 
like proportion of land on the oppofite fide of the globe, and was 
determined to undertake the difcovery of this land. No doubt 
in the courfe of his feveral voyages, the accuracy of his obferva- 
tions might confirm his fu{picion, as well as obicure hints which 
he might have received from other navigators. In particular, 
it is faid that a mariner he met with at the Azores, acquainted 
him, that being once driven by a ftorm 450 leagues weitward of 
Cape St. Vincent ; he there found a piece of timber floating, 
curioufly wrought by hand, as he conjectured, without any iron 
tool, which he imagined muft have been driven from fome place 
farther weftward. Canoes, and dead men with ftrange counte- 
nances and complexions, were fometimes found floating on thoie 
feas, or driven on fhore at the Azores by ftrong wetterly winds. 
Various other graunds and reafons are afligned for his attempting 
his difcoveries weftward. The greateft difficulty to carry his 
defign into execution, was to convince the ignorant of a proba- 
bility of his fuccefs, He firft propofed his icheme to Genoa, his 
native land, which is faid to have treated it with ridicule. Next 
he addrefled John IL. king of Portugal, who it is faid, whilft he 
kept him in fufpence, fent out a vefiel privately on that very 
difcovery, which returned unfuccefsful, when his propofal was 
rejeted. From thence he applied to the caurt of Spain, where 

he 
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he long folicited in vain ; during which time he fent hi Cl 
Bartholomew on the fame chen to Henry VII. + “tee 
The plans of Columbus were referred to Ferdinand de Talavera, 
confeffor to Queen Ifabella, who confulted with fuch of his coun. 
trymen as were {uppofed beft qualified to decide the merits of 
the queftion ; but fuch was the ignorance of the age that they 
reported the plan impratticable, and « that it was prefumptuous 
«* in any perfon to fuppofe that he alone pofiefies knowledge {u- 
‘* perior to all the reft of mankind united.” Columbus was 


about retiring from Spain for England, when his friend Juas 


Perex, the guardian of the monaftery of Rabida, near Palos, 
folicited him to defer his departure. Perez was a man of cons 
fiderable learning and credit with Ifabella. After a variety of 
court intrigues and difappointments, his folicitations in favour 
of Columbus, to whom he was warmly attached, were at length 
fuccefstul, and a treaty, or capitulation, refpeéting the principles 
Of the voyage, was figned between Ferdinand and Ifabella, and 
Columbus, after eight tedious years of {folicitation and fufpence, 
the 17th April, 1492. 

On Friday the third day of Auguft, inthe year one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-two, Columbus fet {ail a little before 
fun-rife, from Palos in Spain, with three vefels, the Santa 
Maria, commanded by himfelf; the Pinta, Martin Pinzon, 
captain; and the Negnza, under the command of Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon, with about go men inall. He ftopped at the Canaries 
on his way; and on Thurfday, September the fixth, took his 
departure from Gomera, one of the moft wefterly of thofé 
iflands. 

By the 14th the fleet was about 200 leagues to the weft of the 
Canaries, at a greater diftance from land than any Spaniard had 
ever been before thattime. They were ftruck with an appear- 
ance no lefs aftonifhing than new. ‘They obferved that the 
magnetic needle, in their compaiies, did not point exaétly to 
the polar ftar, but varied towards the weft; and as they pro- 
ceeded, this variation increaied. 

In the progrefs of their voyage Columbus ftood in need of 
all his addrefs to encourage his failors and allay their fears. 
Perhaps few inftances occur where greater perfeverance and re- 
folution were ever difplayed. After overcoming the feditions 
and mutinies of his difheartened mariners, the hour approached 
that was to terminate the voyage and crown his expectations with 
fuccefs. From a variety of appearances Columbus prefaged the 
approach to land, and on the evening of the 11th of October, 
after public prayers for fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be furled 
and the fhips to lie by, keeping a ftriét watch, left they fhould 
be driven afhore in the night. During this interval of fufpence 
and expectation, no man fhut his eyes, all kept upon decks 
gazing intently towards that quarter where they expected to 


difcover the land, which had been fo long the objeét of their 
withes, 
The 
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The difcovery of this weftern world, and the landing of Co- 
lumbus, are events too interefting to every American, to need 
any apology for dwelling on thefe circumitances, which are fo 
elegantly defcribed in the celebrated Doétor Robinfon’s hiftory 
of America. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus ftanding on the 
forecaitle, obferved a light at a diftance, and privately pointed it 
out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the Queen’s wardrobe. Gut- 
tierez obferved it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, 
all three faw it in motion, as if it wereacarried from plate to 
place. A little after midnight, the joyful found of /and, land, was 
heard from the Pinta,* which kept always a-head of the other 
fhips. But having been fo often deceived by fallacious appear- 
ances, every man was now become flow of belief, and waited, 
in all the anguifh of uncertainty and impatience, for the return 
of day. As foon as morning dawned, all doubts and fears were 
difpelled. From every fhip an ifland was feen about two leagues 
to the north, whofe flat and verdant fields, well ftored with 
wood, and watered with many rivulets, prefented the afpeét of a 
delightful country. The crew of the Pinta. inflantly began Te 
Deum, asa hymn. of thank{giving to God, and were joined by 
thofe of the other fhips, with tears of joy and.tran{ports of con-’ 
gratulation. This office of gratitude to heaven was followed by 
an act of juftice to their commander. They threw themfelves 
at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of felf-condemnation, 
mingled with reverence. ‘They implored him to pardon their 
ignorance, incredulity and infolence; and paiiing in the warmth 
of their admiration from one extreme to another, they now pro- 
nounced the man, whom they had fo lately reviled and threat- 
ened, to be a perfon infpired by heaven with fagacity and forti- 
tude more than human, in order to accomplifh a defign fo far 
beyond the ideas cad conceptions of all former ages, 

As foon as the fun arofe all their boats were manned and armed. 
They rowed towards the ifland with their colours difplayed, 
with warlike mufic, and other martial pomp. As they approach- 
ed the coaft they faw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the fpeétacle had drawn together, whofe 
attitudes and geftures expreffed wonder and aftonifhment at the 
ftrange objects which prefented themfelves to their view. 
Columbus was the firft European whe fet foot in the New World, 
which he had difcovered thirty-three days after his departure 
from Gomera. He landed in a rich drefs, and with a naked 
{word in his hand. His men followed, and kneeling down, 
they all kiffed the ground which they had fo long defired to fee. 
They next ereéted a crucifix, and proftrating themfelves before 
it, returned thanks to God for conducting their voyage to fuch 
an happy iffue. ‘They then took folemn poffeflion of the coun- 
try for the crown of Caltile and Leon, with all the formalities 


B which 


* According ta Prince, the discovery was made about tua 
0 clack in the morning, by Roderic Triana. 
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which the Portuguefe were accuftomed to obferve in aéts of this 
kind in their new difcoveries. 

Columbus, who now aflumed the title and authority of Ad- 
miral and Viceroy, called the ifland which he had difcovered 
San Salvador. It is better known by the name of Guanahani 
which the natives gave to it, at prefent Cat-J/and; and is one 
of that large clufter of iflands called the Lucaya or Bahama Iles. 
Fr is fituated above 3000 miles to the weit of Gomera, from 
which the f{quadron took its departure, and only four degrees 
to the fouth of it, fo-littke had Columbus deviated from the 
wefterly coaft which he had chofen as the mott proper. 

According to Columbus’s theory, he fuppofed the land he had 
difcovered an ifland of the continent of Afia. Not meeting 
with the riches he looked for, he failed towards the South, to 
which the natives pointed as the place from whence they derived 
the gold ornaments they wore in their noftrils. He took along 
with him feven natives of San Salvador, that. by acquiring the 
Spanifh language they might ferve as interpreters ; and thefe in- 
nocent people confidered it asa mark of diftinétion when they 
were felected to accompany him. 

After paffing feveral iflands, and touching at three of the 
largeft, which he famed St. Mary of the Conception, Fernan- 
dina, and Ifabella, Columbus difcovered a country of vat extent, 
which the natives called Cuba, but which he named Juanna. 
It is at this day known by the former. 

Columbus’ difcovers the ifland of Hayti, which he called 
Efpagnola, (now corrupted to Hifpaniola) in honour of the king- 
dom by which he was employed ; and it is the only country of 
thofe he had yet difcovered which has retained the name that he 
gave it. Columbus met with a confiderable quantity of gold, 
which the natives wore as ornaments, and readily exchanged for 
European baubles. He received from a powerful cazique, nam- 
ed Guacanabari, a mafk curioufly fafhioned, with the ears, nofe 
and mouth of beaten gold, and was invited to the place of his 
refidence, near the harbour now called Cape-Frangois. On his 
way thither; his fhip, through the careleffhefs of the pilot, was 
ftruck’againft a rock and foundered; the crew was faved by the 
Nigna. ‘The natives, inflead of taking advantage of the diftrefs 
of the Spaniards, did every thing in their power to relieve them, 
and affifted in faving whatever could be got out of the wreck. 

The Pinta had parted with the fleet on the paflage from Cuba 
to Hayti, and Columbus not hearing or feeing any thing of her, 
was apprehenfive leaft Martin Alonfo’ Pinzon had {failed for 
Europe, to carry the firft intelligence of his difcoveries, and rob 
him of his fame. In thefe circumftances he was determined to 


return himfelf, and’as only one veflel was now left to carry home 
both crews, he refolved to leave part of his men behind him, 
and having ebtained the confent of the natives, who were under 
great apprehenfions from the Carribeans, a fierce and warlike 
race of men, againft whom Columbus promifed to protect them, 
he built a fort, which he called Navidad, becaufe he had — 
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thereon Chriftmas-Day. He cultivated the affections of the na- 
tives ; and in order to imprefs them with fuitable ideas of the for- 
midable power of his men, whom he intended to leave behind, 
he reviewed his troops, and made an oftentatious but innocent 
difplay of the fharpnefs of the Spanifh fwords, the force of their 
fpears, and the operation of their crofs-bows. The furprife and 
fear which thefe occafioned had fcarce time to abate when he or- 
dered the great guns to be fired. ‘The fudden explofion ftruck 
them with fuch terror, that they fell flat to the ground, covering 


- their faces with their hands ; and beholding the aftonifhing effeét 


of the bullets among the trees, they concluded it impoffible to 
refift men who came armed with thunder and lightning againft 
their enemies. 

Columbus appointed 38 of his people to remain in the ifland, 
and entrufted the command of them to Diego de Arada, a gen- 
tleman of Cordova. 

Columbus failed from Navidad the 3d January, and fteering 
eaft, difcovered and gave names to moft of the harbours on the 
north fide of the ifland. On the 6th he difcovered the Pinta, 
and came up with her, after a feparation of more than fix weeks. 

Columbus fails on his return to Europe, and proceeds, prof- 
peroufly, until the 14th February, when having advanced near 
g00 leagues acrofs the Atlantic, the wind began to rife, and 
continued to blow with increafing rage, which terminated in a 
furious hurricane. The danger was fo great, that the crews 
abandoned themfelves to defpair, and expected every moment to 
be {wallowed up by the waves. Be‘ides the paflions which na- 
turally agitate and alarm the human mind in fuch awful fitua- 
tions, when certain death, in one of his moft terrible forms, is 
before it, Columbus had to endure feelings of diftrefs peculiar to 
himfelf. He dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing difco- 
veries which he had made, was now to perifh, and that mankind 
were to be deprived of the happy fucceis of his {chemes. Lefs 
affeted with the lofs of life than folicitous to preferve the me- 
mory of what he had attempted and atchieved, he retired to his 
cabbin, and wrote upon parchment a fhort account of the voy- 
age which he had made, of the courfe he had taken, of the 
fituation and riches of the countries which he had difcovered, 
and of the colony he had left there. Having wrapped up this 
in an oiled cloth, which he inclofed in a cake of wax, he put 
it into a cafk carefully ftopped up, and threw it into the fea, in 
hopes that fome fortunate accident might preferve a depofit of fo 
much importance to the world. 

The ftorm at length fublided, and they made land, which 
proved to be St. Mary’s, one of the Azores. ‘The Pinta was 
{eparated from them, which caufed great uncafinefs to Columbus, 
leaft the fhould have foundered, or that Pinzon fhould have bore 
away for Spain, and by giving the firft’ accounts of his difcove- 
ries, might obtain fome fhare of his fame. 

He left the Azores, and at no great diftance from the coaift of 
Spain, he encountered another ftorm, and after driving before 
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1403. it two days and nights, was’ obliged to take fhelter im the 
March 4. Tagus.’ He obtained permiflion to go up to Lifhon, where he 


15. 





had the fatisfaction of being admitted to the King’s -prefence, 
and proving the folidity of his fchemes to thofe: very. perfons 
who, with an ignorance difgraceful to themfelves, and fatal to 
their country, had lately rejected them as the projets of a vifi. 
onary or defigning adventurer. edue 
Columbus was fo impatient to return to Spain, that: he res 
mained only five days in Lifbon. On the 15th of March he 
arrived in the port of Palos, even months and elewen days from 
the time he fet out from thence on his voyage. As foon as the 
fhip was difcovered approaching the port,..all the inhabitants of 
Palos ran eagerly to the fhore, in order to welcome their relations 
and fellow-citizens, and to hear the tidings of their voyage. 
When the proiperous iffue of it was known, when they beheld 
the ftrange people, the unknown animals, and fingular produc. 
tions brought from the countries which had been difcovered, the 
éeffufion of joy was general and unbounded, ‘The bells were 
rang, the cannon fired; Columbus was received at landing with 
royal honours, and all the people, in folemn proceflion, accom- 
panied him and his crew to the church, where they -returned 
thanks to Heaven, which had fo wonderfully conduéted: and 
¢rowned with fuccefs, a voyage of greater length and sof:more 
importance than had been attemped in any former ‘age. On the 
evening of the fame day, he had the fatisfaction of feeing the 
Pinta, which the violence of the tempeft had driven far to the 
northward of the harbour. ph ee 
Ferdinand and Habella were then at Barcelona, where Colum- 
bus repaired, and was received with a pomp, ‘fuitable to the great 
event which added fuch diftinguifhing luftre to their reign. 
Bartholomew Diaz fails this year from Portugal 5 is the firft 
es pafles the Cape of Good Hope, and vifits the» ancient 
thiopia. KG ¢ 
Mankind were aftonifhed with the difcoveries of Columbus ; 
various opinions and conjeétures were formed concerning the 
new-found countries, and what divifion of the earth they be- 
longed to. Columbus adhered tenaciouily to his original opinion, 
that they fhould be reckoned a part of ‘thofe vaft regions in Afia, 
comprehended under the general name of India. His fentiments 
was confirmed by the obfervations which he made, concerning the 
productions of the countries he had difcovered.. Imconfequence 
of this notion, the name of India is given to them by Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, in a ratification of a former agreement, which was 
granted té Columbus on his return. ven after the error which 
gave rife to this opinion was deteéted, and the true pofition of 
the new world was afcertained, the name has remained, and the 
appellation of Wef-Indies, is given by all the people of Europe 
to the country, and that\of Drdians to its inhabitants. 
It is probable that the difcovery of America could not have 
remained much longer hid from the Europeans. The ule of 


the magnetic needle was growing into more general a 
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The profecution of the difcoveries by the Portuguefe on the weft 
coaft of Africa, which lying near the Brazil, would, by a ftrong 
eafterly wind, have driven them on that coaft, as was actually 
the cafe in 1500, not to mention the proximity of the northert 
parts of Europe with thofe of America, by which means, in 
procefs of time, a communication would have enfued. 

The right of Spain to the new world, agreeable to the fuper- 
ftition of the age, was confirmed by Pope Alexander VI. 


1493. 


Loaded with honours, titles, and applaufe, Columbus fets out Sept. 25. 


on his /econd voyage, with 17 fhips, 1500 men, provifions and 
ammunition in abundance, feeds of various kinds, horfes, cows, 
hogs, implements of hufbandry, &c. He fet fail from the Bay 
of Cadiz, and touching at the ifland of Gomera, fteered farther 
towarcs the fouth than in his former voyage. On che twenty- 
fixth day after his departure from Gomera, he mzde one of thé 
Carribbee or Leeward Iflands, which he named Deteada, on 
account of the impatience of his crew to cifcover fome part of the 
new world. After this he vifited fuccefiively Dominica, Mari- 
galante, Guadaloupe, Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and 
feveral other iflands {eattered in his way as he advanced towards 
the N. W, 

Columbus arrives at Hifpaniola, where he finds the men he 
had left behind him, with the fort, deftroyed, owing to the in- 
folence and rapacity of the Spaniards. He traces outa new city, 
in a fituation more healthy and commodious than that of Navi- 
dad, which he named’ Ifabella, in horiour of his’ patronefs the 
Queen of Caftile. 

He fails on new difcoveries, and defcries Cuba the 2oth. Sails 
along the fouthern fhore, and arrives at Jamaica, Monday, May 14. 

On his return to Hifpaniola, he finds his brother Bartholomew 
arrived there with three fhips, with provifions, from Spain, after 
being abfent from each other thirteen years. 

The Spaniards having committed great outrages againft the 
natives in'the abfence of Columbus, circumfiances became fo 
defperate as to render hoftilities inevitable. Columbus accordingly 
took the field with about 200 foot, 20 horfe, and 20 /arge dogs, 
againft 100,000 Indians, if the Spanifh hiltorians are to be be- 
lieved. The Spaniards gained fo complete a victovy, that the na- 
tives from that moment abandoned themfelves to deipair, relin- 
guifhing all thoughts of contending with aggreflors, whom they 
deemed invincible. 

The fuccefles of Columbus ftimulated his enemies at the Court 
of Spain to deprive him of the glory and rewards hé was entitled 


‘toenjoy. By their intrigues, one Aguado, a groom of the bed- 


chamber, was appointed to repair to Hi{paniola, to infpett into 
his conduét. Columbus, feeling his fituation too humiliating, 
refolves to return to Spain, to lay g full account of ail his tranf- 
-aétions before Ferdinand and ifabella. He committed the admi- 
niftration of affairs, during his abfence, to Don Bartholomew, 
this brother, with the title of Adelantado, as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. By a choice lefs fortunate, and which proved the fource of 
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many calamities to the colony, he appointed Francis 
Chief Juftice, with very extenfive i Roldaty 

He fails for Spain, fteering a due eaft courfe ; after a tedious 
pailage, and having expended almoft all his provifions, arrives in 
three months at Cadiz. 

King Henry VII. perceiving his error in not liftening in time 
to the propofals of Columbus, thought to retrieve it by his 
** grant, on the 5th of March this year, to John Cabot, or Ga- 
“« bota, a citizen of Venice, then fettled at Briftol, and to his 
“fons, Lewis Sebaftian, and Sanéto, of all power and authority 
“* to navigate all the parts, countries, and bays, of the eaftern, 
“ aveftern, and northern feas, under our banners, flags, and en- 
“‘ figns, with five fhips, and fuch and fomany mariners and men 
*< as they fhall judge proper, at their own Jole cofts and charges, 
** to find out, -difcover, and invelligate whatioever iflands, coun- 
“ tries, regions, or provinces of gentiles or infidels, in whatever 
** part of the world they may be fituated, which have hitherto 
“‘ been unknown to all chriftians ; with power to them, or any 
“ of them, to affix or fet up our faid banners or enfigns in any 
*‘ town, caftle, ifland, or continent of the countries fo to be 
“«« difcovered by them. And fuch of the faid towns, catftles, or 
‘«*iflands, fo found out and fubdued by them, to occupy and 
“ poflefs, as our vaflals, governors, lieutenants, and deputies, 
“ the dominion, title, and jurifdiétion thereof, and of the terra 
*< firma, or continent fo found out remaining to us; provided,” 
(fays this wary King,) ‘ that out of all the profits, emoluments, 
«« advantages, gains, and produce arifing from this navigation or 
“‘ expedition, the faid Cabot and fons fhall be obliged to pay us, 
“‘ for each voyage they fhall fo make, on their return to our port 
«< of Briftol, to which port they are hereby abfolutely bound to 
“ fleer, after all needful cofts and charges are deducted, one fifth 
« part of the whole capital gain, either in merchandize or in 
«money. The faid Cabots to be free from all cuftoms on the 
<< goods they fhall fo import. The Jands they fhall fo difcover 
«« and fubdue, fhall not be frequented nor vifited by any others 
« of our fubjeéts, without the licence of Cabot and fons, under 
«< forfeiture, &c.” Tome xii. p. 595. of the Foedera. 

Had Henry VII. pofleffed a proper {pirit, and fufficient gene- 
rofity, here was a fair opportunity for the Englifh to have become 
the firft planters of the American Continent. But he left the 
undertaking to fupport every expence, while he w'“ed to par- 
take of the benefit. The Cabots « fet out,” fays Lord St. 
Albans, * in one Briftol fhip and three from London, laden with 
« orofs and flight wares, and went as far as the north fide of 
« Terra di Labrador, in 674. degrees of latitude.” The land 
he firft faw was the country between the mouth of the river of 
Canada and Hudfon’s Streights, and which he therefore called 
Prima Vifta, i. e. Firft Diieovered, which name it foon loft, and 


next got that of Corterealis, froma Portuguefe, who, from Lif- 


bon, fell in with that coait, anno 1500, calling the north part 


alfo Efcteland. After the French had fettled in Canada, they 
called the whole Meay-France. There 
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There can be little doubt but that the northern continent of 
America was firft difcovered by the Cabots for the Englifh, altho’ 
this has been a queftion much controverted by the French, and 
was once confidered of great importance, but little fo at prefent. 

Thurfday, February 16th, Melanéhon, born at Bretten, in 
the Palatinate. 

The Portugueze, fince the difcovery of the Cape of Good- 
Hope, had hitherto proceeded no further until this year, when 
King Emanuel determined to préfecute his enquiries. He ac- 
cordingly fent out Va/co de Sama, with three fhips and a tender, 
who failed from Lifbon the zoth June, according to Prince; but 
other accounts fay the 8th July. In about five months he dou- 
bled, for the firfl time, that famous promontory, and on Chriit- 
mas-day difcovered ]and on the north-eaft fide of Africa, which 
he called Terre de Natal. On this coaft he found large fhips 
from Arabia and India, and the Moors navigating them by fea- 
charts, quadrants, and even the compafs. At Melinda he took 
in a Guzzarat pilot for Calcut, in India, which he found to be 
a large and populous place, filled with veflels of various fizes, 
but illy fittedout. A great trade was carried on from this place 
for fpices ane other India merchandize. He returned back to 
Melinda, and from thence to Lifbon, where he arrived after a 
voyage of about twenty-fix months. He was the firft European 
who went to India by this rout: the difcovery of which, opened 
a new theatre for the Portugueze, which they for a long time 
improved to great advantage. This difcovery produced a remark- 
able change in the commercial fyftem of Europe. py 

This year the Spaniards conquer Melilla, on the Barbary fhore, 
being their firft footing on that coaft. Their humour for con- 
quefts on the Barbary fide of the Mediterranean, has continued 
to the prefent time. They are in poffeffion of Oran, Mazalquivir, 
Ceuta, and fome other places in that quarter, which have been 
attended with great expence and confiderable lofs, without much 
benefit to the Spanifh nation. 

On his appearance at Court, Columbus vindicated himfelf 
from the afperfions caft on his conduét. Ferdinand and Habella, 
afhamed at their facility. in liftening to his calumniators, received 
him with great attention and refpe€t. A plan for a more regular 
eftablifhment of acolory was formed. ‘The precife number of 
adventurers was fixed, who were to confiit of different ranks and 
profeffions ; the proportion of each was eftablifhed according to 
their ufefulnefs, and the wants of the colony.. A fuitable num- 
ber of women was to accompany thefe new fettlers. A band of 
workmen, {killed in the various arts, employed in digging and 
refining the precious metals, was provided. All thefe emigrants 
Were to receive pay and fubfiftence for fome years. 

Thus far the regulations were prudent, and adapted to the end 
in view. But as it was forefeen that few would engage volunta- 
tily to fettle in a country whofe noxious climate had been fatal 
to fo many of their countrymen, Columbus propofed to tranfport 


to Hifpaniola fuch malefaétors as had been convicted of oon 
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The heyy of Spain were accordingly drained to colleé& mem. 
bers for the intended colony—But it is not with fuch materials 
that the foundation of a fociety, deftined to be permanent, fhould 
be laid. ‘This the Spaniards fatally experiericed ; and the other 
European nations having fucceflively imitated the practice of 
Spain in this particular, pernicious confequences have followed 
in their fettlements, which can be imputed to no other caufe. 
After many delays, partly occafioned by the tedious procrafti- 


nating formality of the Spanifh Court, and partly owing to the. 


malicious arts of his enemies, a year elapfed before Columbus 
could procure two {mall fhips to carry fupplies to his colony, and 
twa years before the {mall fquadron was equipped, of which he 
Was to take the @ammand. e 

With this {quadron of fix fhips, Columbus proceeded on his 
third voyage, and took a different courfe from the former. He 
was perluaded that the fertile regions of India lay to the fouth- 
ward of the countries which he had difcovered. With this idea 
he fet fail, and touched firft at the Canary and next at the Cape 
de Verd Iflands. Fromythe former he difpatched three of his 
fhips for Hifpaniola: with the other three he continued his voy- 
age towards the fouth. When they arrived within five degrees 
of the line, they were becalmed; the exceflive heat burft fome of 
their wine cafks, foured others, and corrupted their meats. ‘The 
Spaniards who had never adventured fo far fouth, were afraid 
that their fhips-would take fire, and began to apprehend the re- 
ality of what the ancients had taught concerning the deftructive 
qualities of that torrid region of the globe. ‘They were relieved 
in fome meafure by a feafonable fall of rain. The Admiral, 
whofe unremitted vigilance dire&ted every operation, became fo 
much exhaufted from want of fleep, that it brought on a violent 
fit of the gout, accompanied with a fever. All thefe circum- 
{tances compelled him to yield to the importunities of the crew, 
and alter his courfe to the north-wetft. yeh 

He made land, which proved to, be a confiderable ifland, 
which he called Trinidad, a name it ftill retains. It lies on the 
coaft of Guiana, near the mouth of the Orinoco. ‘The colli- 
fion of the waters of this large river with the ocean occafions a 
formidable fwell and agitation. Columbus, before he could per- 
ceive the danger, was entangled among thofe adverfe currents 
and tempeftuous waves—it was with the utmoft difficulty that he 
efcaped through a narrow ftrait, which appeared fo tremenduous 
to him, that he called it La Boca del Drago. After his confter- 
nation was over, he reflected that fuch a vaft body of water could 
not be fupplied by an ifland, and that he was now arrived at 
the continent which it had long been the object of his wifhes to 
difcover. Full of this idea, he ftood to the weft along the coatt 
of thofe provinces which are now known by the name of Paria 
and Cumana. He Janded in feveral places, and had fome in- 
tercourfe with the people, who refembled thofe of Hifpaniola in 
their appearance and manner of life. ‘Thus Columbus had the 
glory not only of diicovering to mankind the exiftence of a New 


orld, . 
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World, but made a confiderable progrefs towards a perfe&tknow- 1498. 
ledge of it; and was the firft man who conduéted the Spaniards 
4o that vat continent which has been the chief feat of their empire, 
and the fource of their treafures in this quarter of the globe. 

On his way to Hifpaniola Columbus difcovers the iflands of Aug. 30. 
Cubagua and Margarita, which afterwards became remarkable 
for their pearl fifhery. When he arrived at Hifpaniola, though 
wafted with extreme fatigue and ficknefs, he found the affairs of 
the colony in fuch a fituation as to afford him no profpect of the 
repofe he ftood fo much in need of, 

In ‘his abfence, his brother, the Adelantado, had, agreeable to 
his advice, removed the colony from Ifabella to a more commo- 
dious ftation on the oppofite fide of the ifland, and laid the foun- 
dation of St. Domingo. Whilft the Adelantado was employed 
in reducing the natives to obedience, Roldan fomenteda mutiny 
among the Spaniards. The vigilance of the Adelantado obliged 
him and his adherents, after feizing the King’s magazine of provi- 
fions, anda fruitle{s attempt to furprife the fort at St. Domingo, 
to retreat to the province of Xaragua; where the three fhips 
which Columbus had difpatched from the Canaries, being driven 
by the violence of the currents, a great part of their crews join- 
edhim: Columbus, with much addrefs and difficulty, compro- 
mifed matters, and diflolved this dangerous combination without 
bloodthed. 

' In the compromife which took place, lands were allotted to 

the Spaniards in different parts, and the Indians fettled in each 

diftriét appointed to cultivate a certain portion of ground for their 

new matters, in the place of the tribute formerly impofed. This 1499. 
regulation introduced among the Spaniards the repartimientor, or 
diftribution of Indians, which brought numberlefs calamities 

upon that unhappy people. 

Columbus fent fome of his fhips to Spain with a journal of his 
voyage, anda defcription of the countries he had difcovered. At 
the fame time he tranfmitted an account of the infurreétion in 
Hifpaniola, with propofals for the better government of the 
ifland. Roldan and his affociates did not negleét to convey by 
the fame fhips, an apology for their conduét. Unfortunately for 
the honour of Spain, and the happinefs of Columbus, the latter 
gained moft credit in the Court of Ferdinand and Ifabella. 

Private adventurers were at length attracted by the fuccefles of 
Columbus, and an expedition for difcovery was formed by Alonfo 
de Ojeda, a gallant officer who had accompanied Columbus in 
his fecond voyage. He undertook to equip four fhips, provided 
he could obtain the royal licence ; and notwithftanding the capi- 
tulation of Columbus, through the powerful influence of the pa- 
tronage of the Bifhop of Badajoz, who was oppofed to Columbus, 
his fuit at Court was fuccefsful. The>Bithop communicated to 
him the Admiral’s laft journal, following which Ojeda arrived 
on the coaft of Paria, and having traded with the natives, and May 20. 
| ranged along a confiderable extent of coaft beyond what Colum- 

bus had touched, and afcertained his opinion that ‘this country 
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was part of the continent, he returned by the way of Hifnae 
niola to Spain, with fome reputation as a difcoverer, but with 
litthe benefit to thofe who had raifed the funds for the expedition 

Amerigo Ve/pucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied Ojeda 
in this voyage. In what ftation he ferved is uncertain. has 
after his return, he tran{mitted an account of his adventures to 
one of his countrymen, and had the confidence to frame his 
narrative, fo as to make it appear, that he had the glory of hav- 
ing firft difcovered the continent in the New World. His ac- 
count was drawn up not only with art, but with fome elegance, 
As it was the firft defcription of any part of the New World, 


it circulated rapidly, and was read with admiration. The. 


country of which Amerigo was fuppofed to be the difcoverer, 
came gradually to becalled by his name. The caprice of man- 
kind, fays Robertfon, often as unaccountable as unjuit, has per- 
petuated this error. By the univerfal comment of nations, 
America is the name beitowed on this new quarter of the globe. 
The bold pretenfions of a fortunate.impoftor, have robbed the 


difcoverer of the New World of a diftin€ion which belonged 


tohim. The name of Amerigo has fupplanted that of Colum- 
bus ; and mankind may regret an act of injuftice, which, having 
received the fanction of time, it is now too Jate to redrefs. 

During the fame year another voyage of difcovery was un- 
dertaken by Alonfo Nigno, who had ferved under the Admiral 
in his laft expedition, who, in conjunction with Chriftopher 
Guerra, a merchant of Seville, fitted out a fingle fhip and failed 
to the coaft of Paria. ‘This voyage appears to have been <on- 
ducted with greater attention to private emolument than to any 
national objeét.. Nigno and Guerra made no difcoveries of any 
importance; but they brought home fuch a return of gold and 
pearls, as inflamed their countrymen with the defire of engaging 
in fimilar adventures. 

Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the Admiral’s companions in 
his firit voyage, failed from Palos with four fhips. He ftood 
boldly towards the fouth, and was the firft Spaniard who ven- 
tured to crofs the equinoxial line ; but he feems to have landed 
on no part of the coaft beyond the river Maragnon, or river 
of the Amazons. Al] thefe navigators adopted the erroneous 
theory of Columbus, and believed that the countries which they 
had difcovered were part of the vaft continent of India. 

The fuccefsful voyage of Gama to the Eaft-Indies, encouraged 
the King of Portugal to fit out a large fleet to ferve as well for 
conqueft as trade, and gave the command of it to Pedro Alvarez 
Cabrol, who failing on his voyage, in order to avoid the coaft of 
Africa, kept fo far to the weft as to fall in with landin the roth 
Gegree beyond the line, which he at firft took for an ifland, but 


proved to be that part of America fince known by the name of 


Brazil. He took formal poffefficn of it in the name of the King 
of Portugal, and difpatched one of his fhips back to Lifbon with 
an account of his difcovery.- From this adventure it appears 
that chance might have accomplifhed that great defign, which it 
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is‘now the pride of human reafon to have formed and perfedteds: 
If the fagacity of Columbus had-not conducted mankind to Ame- 
rica, Cabral, by a fortunate accident, might have led them, a@- 
few years later, to the knowledge of that extenfive continent. 

“The fuccefs of Spain, occafioned various attempts ftom differ- 
ent countries for farther difcoveries. About this time Gafar- 
Corterial, by licence from-the-King of Portugal, fails from ‘Tercera, ' 
and difcovers the north-eaftern coalt of America in about go de 
grees N. lat. which country the Englifh afterwards named Neay-° 
Britain, and the French would have included in New-France;- 
but in the firft maps it is called Corterialis. Other voyages of dif- 
covery were at different times made from France, Spain, Portugal’ 
and Denmark, on that bleak coaft, from whence the- various: 
names of Eftotiland, Terra de Labrador, Ejkimaux, &e. are given 
to it, or to fome parts of it, by the maps of different nations; 
but finding no kind of wealth but what could be got nearer 
home, viz. by fifhery, nor a paflage that way to India, they all 
feemed to have no further inclination for fo inhofpitablea coaft. - 

During the progrefs of thefe difcoveries, the enemies of Co- 
lumbus were bufily employed in machinations for his ruin. Their 
endeavours were {ucce{sfully fupported at the court of Ferdinand 
and Ifabella ; the former of whom being difappointed in the ac-’ 
quifition of the unbounded riches with which the firft difcovery’ 
of the New World had flattered him, began to confider the en- 
terprizes of Columbus as a‘drain to the treafury of Spain. Even’ 
Ifabella’s confidence was fhaken by the number and boldriefs: of 
his accufers. ‘The Bifhop of Badajoz, with his ufual animofity, 
encouraged and confirmed thefe faipicions. 

A relolution, fatal to Columbus, was taken, and Francis de- 
Bovadilla, a Knight of Calatrava, was appoirged to repair to 
Hifpaniola, with full powers to enquire into his conduét; and to’ 
fupercede him in the government, if the charges of mal-adminif- 
tration were proved. Bovadilla executed his commiffion with: 
fach unrelenting cruelty, that even without admitting Columbus 
to his prefence, he ordered him to be arrefted and’ fent to Spain 
in chains. Whilft thefe violent meafures were countenanced 
with an indecent fatisfaétion, and a general approbation, which 
refle€ts difhonour upon the Spanifh name and nation, one man 
{till retained a gratitude for the fervices and virtues of the Admi- 
ral. Alonzo de Vallejo, Captain of the veflel in which he was 
confined, approached him as foon as he was clear of the ifland, 
and offered to releafe him from the fetters with which he was un- 
juftly loaded. « No,” replied Columbus, with a generous: in- 
dignation, ‘* I wear thefe irons in confequence of an order from 
my fovereign. They fhall find me as obedient to this as‘to their 
other injunétions. By their command I have been confined, and - 
their command alone fhall fet me at liberty.” 

The voyage to Spain was fortunately very fhort. Ferdinand 
and Ifabella foon perceived the aftonifhment which the circum- 
{tances attending the return of Columbus would occafion through 
Europe, Orders were inftently iffued for his liberation, and 
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money was remitted to him to enable him to appear at Courtin | 


a manner fuitable to his rank. When he entered the royal pre- 
fence, Columbus threw himfelf at the feet of his fovereign, 
The emotions which agitated his mind having fubfided, he vin- 
dicated his conduét with becoming fpirit, and produced the moft 


fatisfa€tory proofs of his integrity and good intentions, Ferdi... 


nand received him with decent civility, and Ifabella with ten- 
dernefs and refpeét. Although they degraded Bovadilla, in or- 
der to remove any fufpicions of having authorized his proceed- 
ings, they did not reftore Columbus to his privileges. He was 
detained at Court under various pretexts, and Nicholas de 
Ovando, a Knight of the military order of Alcantara, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Hifpaniola. 

Columbus «was. deeply affeéted with this new injury, nor 


could he fupprefs his indignation at the treatment he experienced 


15Ol. 
January. 


1502. 


at the hands of the Spaniards. Wherever he went he carried 
about as a memorial of their ingratitude, thofe fetters with which 
he had been Joaded. They were conftantly hung up in his 


chamber, and he gave orders that when he died, they fhould | 


be buried in his grave. 


Notwithitanding this injurious treatment towards the man 


who firft excited inthe Spaniards a {pirit of difcovery, it did not 
abate. Roderigo de Baftidas fitted out two veffels in copartnery 
with John de la Cofa, and failing from Cadiz difcovered all that 
coaft now known by the name of Terra Firma, from Cape de 
Vela to the Gulf of Darien. Soon after Alonfo Ojeda, with 
his aflociate, Amerigo Vefpucci, fet out upon a fecond voyage, 
and purfued the fame courfe, and touched at the fame place as 
Baftidas. 

Ovando repaired to his government in a fleet equipped at the 
public expence, where his prefence was much wanted to ftop 
the career of Bovadilla, who, in order to render himfelf popu- 
lar, had accommodated the principles of his adminiftration to the 
prejudices and paflions of his countrymen, whofe cruelty to the 
natives being no longer reftrained,.foon extinguifhed the ancient 
inhabitants, by labour difproportioned to their feeble ftrength. 
New regulations were eftablifhed in order to reftrain the licen- 
tioufnefs of the Spaniards. NA 

Columbus having in vain folicited to be reinftated in his 
government and privileges. Notwithftanding the ungenerous 
treatment he met with, was ftill engaged with his original and 
favourite fcheme of opening a new paflage to the Eaift-Indies. 
His ideas of the practicability of this meafure were confirmed 
by every new difcovery on the coaft of America, and he was im- 
preted with the opinion that fome channel, interfecting the 
fthmus of Darien, would open a way to the land of Cathay. 
Though now advanced in years, and worn out with fatigue, he 
offered to undertake a voyage to afcertain this important point, 
and perfect the grand {cheme which from the beginning he pro- 
pofed to accomplifh. Several circumftances concurred to In- 
duce Ferdinand and Ifabella to lend a favourable car to this 


propofal ; 
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propofal; the principal of which was the arrrival of the Portu- 
gueze fleet under Cabral about this time, the richnefs of whofe 
cargo gave the Europeans a more perfect idea than any they had 
hitherto been able to form, of the opulence and fertility of the eait. 

With only four fmall veffels, the largeit of which did not ex- 
ceed 7o tons, Columbus failed from Cadiz, the gth of May, on 
his fourth voyage, accompanied by his brother Bartholomew, and 
his fecond fon Ferdinand, the. hiitorian of his aétions. He 
touched, as ufual, at the Canaries, and propofed failing .imme- 
diately for the continent, bur the clumfinefs of his largeft vedfel 
rendered her unfit for the expedition, and he bore away for 
Hifpaniola, in hopes of being able to exchange her for fome fhip 
of the fleet which carried out Ovando. 

On arriving off St. Domingo he found 18 of thofe fhips ready - 
to return toSpain. He acquainted Ovando with the celtination 
of his voyage, and the caufe of deviating from his rout, and re- 
quefted permiflion to enter the harbour, in order to negociate-an 
exchange of fhips as well as to avoid a violent hurricane, the ap- 
proach of which, from various prognoftics his experience had 
taught him to obferve. He likewile advifed him to delay the 
departure of the fleet on the fame account, but Ovando refufed 
his requeft, and defpifed his advice. Under circumftances in 
which |umanity would have afforded refuge to a itranger, Co- 
lumbus was denied admittance into a country of which he had 
difcovered the exiftence. The fleet fet fail for Spain. Next 
night the hurricane came on with dreadful impetuofity. Colum- 
bus, aware of the danger, took precautions againit it, and faved 
his little fquadron. ‘The fleet deftined for Spain met with the 
fate which the rafhnefs and obftinacy of the commanders deferv- 
ed. Of eighteen fhips two or three only efcaped. In this gene- 
ral wreck perifhed Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
thofe who had been the moft active in perfecuting Columbus and 
oppreffing the Indians. ‘Together with themfelves all the wealth 
they had acquired by their injuftice and cruelty, was {wallowed 
up. It exceeded in value two hundred thouland fe/os, an im- 
menfe value at that time. Among the fhips which efcaped, one 
had on board all the effeéts of Columbus, which had been reco- 
vered from the wreck of his fortune. Hiftorians, firuack with 
the exaét difcrimination of charaéters, as well as the juft diftri- 
bution of rewards and punifhments, conipicuous in thofe events, 
univerfally attribute them to an immediate interpofition of Divine 
Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, 
and to punifh the oppreffors of an innocent people. Upon the 
ignorant and {uperftitious race of men who were witnefles of this 
Occurrence, it made a different impreflion. From an opinign, 
which vulgar admiration is apt to entertain with refpect to per- 
fons who have diflinguifhed themfelves by their fagacity and. in- 
ventions, they believed Columbus to be poffeffed of fupernatusal 
powers, and imagined that he had conjured up the dreadful ttorm 
by magical art and incantations, in order to be avenged of his 
enemics. 
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Columbus failed from Hifpaniola, and’ after’ a tedious. and 
dangerous voyage difcovered Guanaia, an ifland not far diftant 
from the coaft of Honduras. Intent upon his favourite {cheme 
of finding a paflage that might lead to India, he bore away for 
the Gul: of Darien, and diicovered all the coaft of the conti- 
nent from Cape-Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, on account 
of its beauty and fecurity, he called Porto Bella. He fearched 
in vain for this imaginary ftrait. Delighted however with the 
country, and tempted by the ideas he conceived of its wealth, 
he refolved to leave a {mall colony upon the river Belem, under 
his brother’s command. This attempt was fruftrated: by the un. 
governable fpirit of his people, which brought on the refentment 
of the natives, who were.of a hardy warlike race, and for the 
firft time gave the Spaniards a repulfe. 

Stow obierves, that this year Sebaftian Cabot brings three na-: 
tives to Henry VII. taken in the Newfoundland iflands. | 

Columbus continued his difcoveries along the coaft of Ame- 
rica, where he met with furious hurricanes. One of his fhips 
perifhed,; and he was obliged to abandon another. With the re- 
maining two he quitted that part of the continent which, in his 
anguifh, he named the Coa/t of Vexation, and bore away for 
Hifpaniola. Driven back from the coaft of Cuba, his thips:fell 
foul of each other, and with difficulty reached Jamaica, where 
he was obliged to run them on fhore, to prevent them from fink- 
ing. Here he fuffered every difficulty ; by means of a log ca- 
noe, obtained from the natives, for his {hips were totally ufelefs, 
Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fiefchi, a Genoefe, two gentlemen 
particularly attached to Columbus, gallantly offered to fet out 
tor Hifpaniola, a voyage of 30 leagues, which, after incredible. 
dangers, they accomplifhed in ten days. They folicited Ovando, 
the Governor, for aififtance for eight months, in vain. From a 
mean jealoufy of Columbus, he was afraid to allow him to fet 
foot within his government. 

During this cruel interval, the diftrefs and fufferings of Co- 
lumbus, were great beyond defcription. His men repeatedly 
mutinied, and the natives found themfelves fo much opprefied 
with the burthen of fupporting thefe ftrangers, that they’ finally 
refolved to furnifh no more fupplies. In this dreadful dilemma, 
the fertile genius of Columbus did not forfake him. His inge- 
nuity fuggefted an artifice that not only reftored but heightened 
the opinion whieh the Indians entertained of the Spaniards. By 
his fkill in aftronomy, he knew that there was fhortly to be a total 
eclipfe of the moon. He aflembled all the principal perfons of 
the diftri€t around him on the day before,it happened, and, after 
regroaching them for,their ficklene{s in withdrawing their affec- 
tions and affiftance from men whom they had lately received; he 
told them that the Spaniards were fervants of the Great Spirit 
Who dwells in Heaven, who made and governed the world ; 
that he, offended at their refufing to fupport men who were the 
objects of his peculiar. favour, was preparing to punifh their 
crime with exemplary feverity, and that very night the asi 
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would withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, asa fign 1504. 
of the divine wrath, and an embiem of the vengeance ready to 
fall upon them. To this marvellous predi€tion, fome of them 
liftened with the carelefs indifference peculiar to the people of 
America; others, with the credulous aitonifhment natural to 
barbarians. But when the moon began gradually to be darkened, 
and at Itngth appeared of a red colour, all were ftruck with ter- 
ror. They ran with confternation to their houfes, and returning 
inftantly to Columbus loaded with provifions, threw them at his 
feet, conjuring him to intercede with the Great Spirit to avert 
the deftruétion with which they were threatened. Columbus, 
feeming to be moved by their entreaties, promifed to comply with 
their defire. The eclipfe went off, the moon recovered its 
{plendour, and from that day the Spaniards were not only fur- 
nifhed profufely with provifions, but the natives, with fupertti- 
tious attention, avoided every thing that could give them offence. 

The Governor oi Hifpaniola fent Efcobar, the inveterate ene- 
my of Columbus, in a veifel, to fpy out, not to relieve his condi- 
tion. After delivering an empty letter of compliments, he de- 
parted without giving the leatt relief to Columbus or his people. 
The defpair occafioned by this circumftance is eafier conceived 
than defcribed, and it required all the refolution and prudence 
Columbus was poffefled of, to reitrain his people within bounds. 
Ships at length arrived and took them off, and the Spaniards, with 
tran{ports of joy, quitted an ifland in which the unfeeling jea- 
loufy of Ovando had fuffered them to languifh above a year, ex- 
pofed to mifery in all its various forms. 

On their arrival at St. Domingo, the Governor attempted to Aug. 13. 
atone for his infolence by fervility, and received Columbus with 
every refpe&t. His conduct, however, towards him, {till betray- 
ed his jealoufy ; and Columbus, finding his fituation irkfome in a 
place under the government of a man who had treated him with 
inhumanity, made preparations, and left the country with two Sept. 12. 
fhips, never to fee it more. Misfortunes ftill accompanied him. 
One of his vefiels was obliged to put back in diftrefs; the other, 
in which he failed, was fo difabled by violent ftorms, as to com- 
pel him to take refuge in the ports of St. Lucar. 

On his arrival he was ftill further diftreffed with the news of Nov. g, 
the death of his patronefs Queen Ifabella. He now found him- 
{elf deftitute of a friend to {upport his claims, or reward his fer- 
vices. He had little to expeét from the mean avarice of Ferdinand, 
who received him, at his court, with bare civility, and amufed 
him with fair but unmeaning promifes to his repeated petitions, 
demanding the punifhment of his opprefiors, and the reftivution 
of his rights. Difgufted with the ingratitude of a Prince to 
whom he had rendered fuch important fervices, and worn out 
with the fatigues and hardfhips he had endured, Columbusended _— 1506, 
his life at Valladolid, on the zoth of May, one thoufand five hun- May 20. 
dred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. Hedied witha Death of 
compofure of mind fuited to the magnanimity which diftinguifh- Columbus 
ed his charaéter, and with fentiments of piety becoming that fu- 
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preme refpect for religion which he maintained in every occur. 
rence of his life. Herrera informs, that his body was carried 
over and buried in the Cathedral Church of St. Domingo, in 
Hifpaniola; and his fon Diego fueceeded as heir. 

Adour this time fugar canes were brought from Brazil and 
the Canaries, and planted in the ifland of Hilpaniola, where 
fugar mills were gradually ere€ted. The firft fugar canes weft 
of the Mediterranean, were planted in the ifland of Madeira, 
and brought from Sicily, from whence they were carried to the 
Canaries, and about the year 1503, two Zealand fhips, accord- 
ing to Morifoto, in his Orbis Maritimus, arrived at Campveer, 


_laden with Canary fugars. The refining of fugars was difcover- 


ed by the Venetians. Before the Brazil fugar, which fome con- 
jecture was originally and {pontancoufly produced there, though o- 
thers aver to have been brought from the Canaries, that commodity 
was.very dear, being only ufed in feafts and phyfical neceflities 
Loney being till then the general ingredient for {weeting of meats 
and drinks, 

About this time alfo, according to Charlevoix, the French 
carried on a fifhery on che Banks of Newfoundland, on the coafts 
of this ifland, the neighbouring continent, and in the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, at : 

Notwithitanding the cruelty which Ovando exercifed in his 
government, towards the Indians, he ruled over the Spanifh ad- 
venturers with wifdom and juttice. By direéting their views to 
the cultivation of fugar, he excited a fpirit of induftry more ufe- 
ful and productive than that of fearching for gold in the mines, 
‘Thefe latter began now, to become very lucrative to the royal re- 
venue, the annual amount of which was about 460,000 pelos, or 
dollars, which, confidering the difference of the valuc of money 

i, the beginning of the 16th century, was an immenfe {um. 

Ferdinand began to open his eyes with refpect to the impor- 
tance of thofe difcoveries, which he had hitherto affected to un- 
cervalue, and turned his attention to the affairs of America. To 
his provident fagacity, as Robert/fon remarks, Spain is indebted 
for the principles of thofe regulations which form that fyftem 
of profound but jealous’ policy, by which fhe go. erns her domt- 
nions in the New World. He ereéted a court, diftinguifhed by 
the title of the Ca/az de Contratacion, or board of trade, to whom 
he committed the adminiftration of American affairs. This 
board afiembled regularly in Seville, and was inveftéd with a 
cittin® and extenfive jurifdiftion. He likewife gave a regular 
form to ecclefiaitical government in America, by nominating 
Archbifhops, Bithops, Deans, and fubordinate Clergymen, to 
take charge of the Spaniards, as well as the converted natives. 
His jealouty wilely protected his new dominions from the influ- 


; e . ° , Pee - > 
ence of papal authority over them; and the fame jeaiouly pro- 


hibited the exportation of any goods to America, or any perion 
to fettle there without a fpecial licence from the council, 
This year Jean Denis de Honfievr publifhed a chart of the 
coais ef the ifland of Newfoundland and its environs. die 
he 
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. When, Columbus firft difcovered Hifpaniola, the number of 
its inhabitants was computed to be at leaft a million. They 
were now reduced to fixty thoufand, in the fpace of fifteen years, 
owing entirely to the feverity of the Spaniards, in exacting labour 
from them, difproportioned to their itrength. ‘To fupply their 
deficiency, they began fome where about this time, to import 
Negroes from the Portugueze fettlements on the coait of Guinea. 

Americus Vefpucius goes from Lifbon to Seville, where he is 
employed by Ferdinand in drafting Sea Charts, with the title of 
Chief Pilot. 'This circumftance tended to confirm his name, 
which he had given to the New World, and which it is probable 
it will ever retain. 

Juan Diaz de Solis, and Vincent Yanez Pinzon, on their paf- 
fage from Seville to Cape-Auguftine, diicover the coaft of Brazil 
as far fouthward as the 35th degree of fouth lat. where they find 
the great river Paranaguazu, which they call Rio de Plata, or 
River of Silver. This 1s related according to Prinxce, but Char- 
levoix {ets this difcovery in the year following, and Galvanus in 
1512. | 

Robertfon places the difcovery of Yucatan in the Bay of Mexico, 
by the fame navigators, in this year, which, though not impor- 
tant in itfelf, led to difcoveries that were more fo. ‘The voyage 
of Sebaitian de Ocampo, round Cuba, by the order of Ovando, 
muft be mentioned for the fame purpofe. Columbus once fup- 
pofed this great ifland to be part of the continent. 

Thomas Aubert, a pilot of Dieppe, firft failed up the river of 
St. Lawrence, this year, to the country of Canada, trom whence, 
oa his return, he brought home to France fome of the Indian 
natives. 

Ever fince the death of his father, Columbus, Diego had been 
watting his time in fruitlefs folicitations to be reftored to his rights 
by inheritance. He at length appealed to the Council of Indian 
Affairs, who, with an integrity which reflects immortal honour 
on their proceedings, decided againit the King, and fultained 
Don Diego’s claim to the Viceroyalty, and all the other privileges 
of the capitulation. To maintaining the fentence which raifed him 
toa rank fo elevated, and a fortune fo opulent, he found no difii- 
culty in concluding a marriage with Donna Maria, a niece of 
the Duke of Alva, nearly related to the King. 

His caufe was. now fo warmly fupported. that Ferdinand could 
no longer refiit his folicitations. He recalled Ovando, and ap- 
pointed Don Diego his fucceffor. His jealoufy would not allow 
the title of Viceroy, which had been adjudged, but called him 
Governor. He quickly repaired to Hifpaniola, attended by his 
brother, his wife, and relations, whom the courtefy of the Spa- 
niards honoured with the title of Vice-Queen, together *ith a 
numerous retinue of perfons of both fexes, born of good families, 
He lived with a fplendour unknown in the New World ; and the 
family.of Columbus fecmed now to enjoy the honours and re- 
wards due to his inventive genius, of which he himfelf had been 
eruclly defrauded. The colony acquired new luftre by the ac- 
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quifition of inhabitants of fuch fuperior rank and charaéter, and 
many of the moft illuftrious families in the Spanifh fettlements 
are defcended from the perfuns who at that time accompanied 
Don Diego Columbus. 

Calin was born at Noyon, in France. 

Though it was above ten years fince Columbus had difco- 
vered the main land of America, the Spaniards had hitherto 
made no fettlement in any part of it. What had been fo long 
negieéted, was now {ferioufly attempted, and with confiderable 
vigour, though the plan for this purpofe was neither formed by 
the crown, nor executed at the expence of the nation, but car. 
ried on by the enterprifing fpirit of private adventurers. This 
fcheme took its rife from Alonfo de Ojeda, who had already made 
two voyages as a difcoverer, by which he acquired confiderable 
reputation, but no wealth. Bur his charaéter for intrepidity and 
conduét eafily procured him affociates, who advanced the money 
requifite to detray the charges of the expedition. About the fame 
time, Diego de Nicuefla, who had acquired a large fortune in 
Hifpaniola, formed a fimilar defign. Ferdinand encouraged both ; 
and though he refufed to advance the {malleft fum, was extremely 
liberal of titles and patents. He ere€ted two governments on 
the continent, one extending from Cape de Vela to the Gulf of 
Darien, and the other from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. The 
former was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuefla. Ojeda fitted 
outa fhip and two brigantines, with three hundred men; Nicuef- 
fa, fix veflels, with.feven hundred and eighty men. They failed 
about the fame time from St. Domingo for their refpettive go- 
vernments. In order to give their title to thofe countries fome 
appearance of validity, feveral of the moft eminent divines and 
lawyers in Spain were employed to prefcribe the mode’in which 
they fhould take pofleflion of them*. There is not in the hiftory 
of mankind any thing more fingular or extravagant than the form 
which they devifed for this purpofe. They inftruéted thofe in- 
vaders, as foon as they landed on the continent, to declare to the 
natives the principal articles of the Chriftian faith ; to acquaint 
them, in particular, with the fupreme jurifdi€tion of the Pope 
over all the kingdoms of the earth ; to inform them of the grant 
which this holy pontiff had made of their country to the King of 
Spain; to require them to embrace the doétrines of that religion 
which the Spaniards made known to them; and to fubmit to the 
fovereign whofe authority they proclaimed. If the natives refuf- 
ed to comply with this requifition, the terms of which muft have 
been utterly incomprehenfible to uninftruéted Indians, then Oje- 
da and Nicuefla were authorifed to attack them with {wore and 
fire; to reduce them, their wives and children, to a ftate of fer- 
vitude ; and tocompel them by force to recognize the jurifdittion 
of the church, and the authority of the monarch, to which they 
would not voluntarily fubjeét themfelves. 

Ojeda and Nicuefla endeavoured by force and perfuafion te 
effect their purpofes. But their attempts were fruitlels againft a 
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ferocidus warlike people, who repelled them with great lofs. The 
difeafes: of a néxiéus climate, together wich the difafters artend- 
ing their fhips, obliged them to retire. The few who furvived 
this Complicated fecne of mifertes; féttled as a feeble colony. at 
Santa Maria el Antigua, under the command of Vafeo Nugnez 
de Balboa, who, in the moft defperate exigencies, difplayed fuch 
courage and eonduét, as firit gained the confidence of his:‘country- 
men, and marked him out as their leader in more fplendid and 
fuccefstul undertakings. Francis Pizarro, and Hernan Cortez; 
who will appear hereafter with fo much luftre, were alfo compa- 
nions of Ojedo on this expedition. 

Diego Velaiquez, by order of Don Diego: Columbus, “attempts 
and effects the conquett of the ifland of Cuba, -without the: lofs 
of a fingle man. His forces confifted of only 300 Spaniards, 
which proved more than {ufficient againit the naked, half-armed 
natives. He met with little or no oppofition, except from Hatuey, 
a cazique, who had fled from Hifpaniola. His feeble troops how- 
ever were foon broken‘and difperied, and he himfeli taken‘ pri- 
foner. Velafques condefuned him‘to the flames. _ When taftened 
to the ftake, a Fancifean Friar endeavoured to convert him, and 
promifed him immediate admittance into the joys of Heaven -if 
he would embrace thé Chriftian Faith. * Are there any Spani- 
ards,” fays Hatuey, after fome paule, “ in that region of blifs 
which you deferibe ?” * Yes,” replied the Monk, «but only 
fuch as are wotthy and good.”: -« ‘Fhe beft of them,” returned 
the indignant cazique, “ have neither worth nor goodnefs 5-1 will 
not go to a place where I may meet with one of that accurfed'race.” 

Juan Ponce de Leon, who had acquired both fame atid wealth 
by the reduétion of Porto-Rico, ‘fits out three fhips at his own 
expence, for a voyage of difcorery.' He direéted his ‘courfe to- 
wards the Lucayo Iflands, and’after touching at feveral of them, 
as well-as of the Bahamas, he ftood to the fouth-weft, and difco- 
vered a-coyntry hitherto unknown to the Spaniards, ‘which he 
called Florida, eithér becaufe he fell in with it on Palm Sunday, 
or on ‘account, of its gay and beautiftl appearance. After vain 
attempts to land, from the vigorous oppofition of the fierce and 
warlike natives, ‘he returned to Porto-Rico through the channel 
now known by the name of the Gulph of Florida. | 

From accounts which he received from the natives, Balboa con- 
ceives'the idea of difcovering the Southern Ocean; and fets owt on 
an expedition for that purpofe acrofs the I{thmus of Darien. 
Many ‘were the difficultics which he encountered, as well'from 
the inaccefible forefts he was obliged to penetrate, 48 from the 
oppofition he met with from the Indians. With infinite toil, ‘af- 
ter twenty-five days travel, he at length arrived at the foot of a 
mountain, from the f{ummit of which his guides informed him 
he would have a profpeét of the objeét of his wifhes. Having 
nearly attained the top ef the mountain, Balboa, ordering his 
men to halt, preceded them alone, that he might be the firft to 
enjoy a {peftacle he had fo long defired. As foon as’ lie beheld 
the South Sea ftretching in endlefs profpeét below him, ‘he _— 
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his knees, and lifting up his hands to Heaven, returned thanks 
to God, who had concucted him to a difcovery fo beneficial to 
his country, and fo honoprable to himfelf. His followers, ob- 
ferving his tranfports of joy, rufhed forward.to join in his won- 
der, exultation and gratitude. They held on their courfe to the 
fhore with great alacrity, when Balboa advancing up to the mid. 
die in the waves-with his buckler and fword, took pofledfion of 
that ocean in the name of- the King his matter, and vowed to 
defend it, with thele arms, againfit all his enemies. 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern Ocean which Balboa 
firft difcovered, ftill retains the name of the Gulph of, St. Michael, 
which he gave to it, aud is ficuated to the eat of Panama. From 
feveral ofthe petty princes he extorted provifions and gold by 
force of arms, whilit ethers voluntarily {upplied him. Some of 
the caziques added a confiderable. quantity of pearls,. which a- 
bounded in the fea he -had newly diicovered. .. He. received. in- 
formation of a more opulent country fituated to the. fouth-caft, 
the inhabitants «. which had tame animals, to. carry their byr- 
dens, , Inorder to convey an idea of »which, they drew upon 
the fand the igure of the llamas, or fhcep, afterwards found, in 
Pera. The jorm of thefe animals refembling the camel, a beatt 

f burden, deen cd peculjar to Afia, m) conjunction, with. the 
difgovery, wf the pearls, another produétion. of that,.country, 
tended to-confirm the Spaniards in their mifteken theory. with 
refpect to'the vicinity of the Wew' World tothe Eait-Indies. . 

Defirous as he was to vilit this unknown country,..Balboa’s 
prudence induced him to retrain his curiofity for: the prefent, 
and he returned to Santa Maria, from which he had ‘been ab- 
fent foursgmonths, with greater glory, and more. treafure, than 
the Spaniards had acquired in any expedition in the New W orld. 
None of Balboa’s officers diitinguifhed. themfelyes more in this 
fervice than Francifco Pizarro, or affificd with greater courage 
and ardour in opening a communication with thole countries, 
in which he afterwards acted fa illuftrious a. part. a 

Balboa’s firil care was to fend an account of his , important 
difcoveriés to his maiter, and Ferdinand, elated withthe profpedt 
of attaining a paflage to the Haft-Indies by a courfe to the weit- 
ward of the ling of demarcatton drawn by_the.Pope, was dil 

oied.to fecond.,the future..operations of Balboa, with more than 
common-efforts,...By, the. imuignes. however of .Fonicca, now 
Bithepjof Burges, jealous of every man who diftinguifhed him- 
feli\itt the New. World, .Pedrarias Davila was appointed Gover- 
nor of Darien, and ordered to fupercede Balboa in the com- 
Mmand.of the troops dcitined,to profecute his difcoveries ; a mea- 
dure which, in the event, defeated the objeét it had. in view, 
and procucing diffentions between Dayiia and Balboa, terminat- 
ed intthe ignominious. death of. che latter. After which Davila 
obtain¢dpermiflion to remove the colony from its unwholejome 
flation,.at Santa Maria, to Panarta,. on the oppofite fide of the 
Aithmns ; and though it didynot gain much in point of health. 
fulnefs by the change, the .commodious fisuation of this new 
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* the people born in one quarter of the globe, he laboured to 
‘«‘ enflave the inhabitants of another region; and in the warmth 
‘of his: zeal to fave the Americans from the yoke, pronounced 
« it to be lawful and expedient to impole one itill heavier upon 
“ the Africans. Unfortunately for the latter, Las Cafas’s plan 
¢ was adopted. Charles granted a patent to one of his Flemith 
‘ favourites, containing an Yexcliifive right of importing four thou- 
‘ {and negroes into America. He fold his patent to fome Ge- 
‘noefe merchants, for twenty-five thoufand ducats, and they 
‘ were the firft who brought into a regular form that commerce 
‘ for flaves between Africa and America, which has fince been 
“ carried on to fuch an amazing extent.” 

Notwithftanding this fatal expedient and the project of forming 
a colony for the purpote of civilizing the Indians, Las Cafas had 
the mortification to find all his meaiures prove ineffectual. ‘The 
feverity of the Spaniards gradually diminifhed that unhappy 
race, and in many places, particularly the iflanc's, totally extin- 
guifhed them. 

The difcoveries of Cordova, notwithitanding the unfortunate 
termination of his voyage, contributed rather to animate than 
damp a {pirit of enterprize among the Spaniards. Another ex- 
pedition was fitted out by Velafquez, Governor of Cuba, under 
the command of Juan de Grijalva, a young man of merit and 
courage. He failed with four fhi ips from St. Jago de Cuba, and 
the firft land they made was the ifland of Cozumel, to the eaft 
of Yucatan; from whence they proceeded to the oppofite fide, 
and as they coaited the fhores, obferved the country in a much 
higher ftate of improvement than any they had yet difcovered. 
Many villages were {cattered along the coait, in which they could 
diftinguifh houfes of flone, that appeared white and lofty at a 
diftance. From a fancied refemblance, Grijalva called the coun- 
try New-Spein, a name it itill bears. ‘They landed in a river 
called by the natives Tabafco, where they received confiderable 
prefents from the natives, which gave the Spaniards high ideas 
of the wealth of the country, which were confirmed as they 
proceeded farther weftward, to the province fince known by the 
name of Guaxaca. ‘There they were received with refpeét paid 
to fuperior beings, and obtained prefents of curious workman- 
fhip, to the value of 15,000 dollars, in exchange for Euronean 
toys of {mall price. The Spaniards learned from the natives, 
by figns, that they were fubjeéts of a great monarch, called 
Montezuma, whoie dominions extended over that and many 
other provinces.  L. caving this place, and proceeding weit, Gri- 
jalva landed on a fmall ifland, w hich he nained the Le of Sacrifices, 
becaufe there the Spaniards beheld, for the firft time, the horrid 
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{pectacle of human vidtims, which the barbarous fuperftition of 


the natives offered to their Gods. He alfo touched at another 
{mall ifland, which he called St. Fuen de ¢ Ulua, from whence he 
fent V elafquez z an account of the difcoveries he had made, and 


returned to St. Jago himfelf, aiter an abfence of fix months. 
H When 
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When Grijalva arrived at Cuba, he found an armament ready 
to fail for the conquett of the countries he had difcovered, ‘The 


mean jealouly of Velaiquez would not intru& him with the 
command, leait he fhould render himfelf too popular, and be~ 
come independent. Fortunately for the Spanifh interefts, the 
expedition was committed to the care of Fernando Cortez, de- 
icended from a noble family, well educated, and of an ardent, 
reftlefs genius. His zeal to promote the fervice he was fent on, 
had nearly defeated his purpofes, from the fuipicions which 
they excited in the envious Velafquez, who endeavoured to re- 
move him from the command he had conferred on him. Cortez 
was fuccefsful enough however to defeat his attempts, and failed 
from Cuba the beginning of February. It may be curious to 
mark the number and extent of the armament deftined for the 
conqueit of a great empire. The fleet confilted of eleven vef- 
fels; the largeft of an hundred tons, which was dignified with 
the name of Admiral; three of feventy or eighty tons, and the 
reit {mall open barks. On board of thele were /ix Aundred and 


Seventeen men, of which five hundred and eight belonged to the 


land fervice, and a hundred and nine were feamen and artificers. 
The foldiers were divided into eleven companies, according to 
the number of the fhips, to each of which Cortez appointed a 
Captain, and committed to him the command of the veflel while 
at iea, and of the men when on fhore. ‘The names of thele 
gallant officers were Juan Velafquez de Leon, Alonfo Hernandez 
Portocarrero, Francifco de Montejo, Chriitoval de Olid, Juan 
de Efcalante, Franciico de Morla, Pedro de Alvarado, Francilco 
Ge Salceda, Juan de Efcobar, Gines de Nortez. Cortez him- 
felf commanded the Capitana or Admiral ; Francifco de Orozco, 
an officer formed ia the wars of Italy, had the command of the 
artillery. The experienced Alaminos acted as chief pilot. As 
the ufe of fire-arms among the nations of Europe was hitherto 
confined to a few battalions of regularly difciplined iniantry, 


only thirteen foldiers were armed with mufkets, thirty. two were 


croisbow-men, and the rcit had {words and {pears. Initead otf - 


the ufual defenfive armour, which muft have been cumberlome 
in a hot climate, the foidiers wore jackets quilted with cotton, 
which experience had taught the Spaniards to be a {ufficient pro- 
tection againit the weapons of the Americans. ‘They had only 
Sixteen horfes, ten fmadl jreld-pieces, and four falconets. Such was 
the flender and ill-providéd train with which Cortez fet fail, to 
make war upon a monarch, whofe dominions were more exten- 
five than all the kingdoms fubjeét to the Spanifh crown. 

He fteered direétly for the ifland of Cozumel, where he had 
the good fortune to redeem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard who 
had been eight years a prifoner among the Indians. His ae- 
quaintance with a dialeét of their language underitood throug! 
a large extent of country, rendered him cxtremely ufeful as an 
interpreter, 

Cortez arrived at Tabafco, where he was obliged to have re- 
couri¢ to violence, to cbtain fuppies from the natives. He enters 
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the harbour of St. Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe full of peo- 


ple, among Whom were two perfons of diltinction, approached 


his fhip,: with figns of peace and amity. They {poke a language 
unknown to Aguilar. — ately, however, among the flaves 
he had received trom the cazique of Tal beaten, there wasa female 
who perfectly underitcod the ‘Mexican language, and cxplaincd 
what they faid in the Yucatan tongue, with which Aguilar was 
acquainted. ‘This woman, known afterwards by the name of 
Donna Marina, makes a con{picuous figure in the hiitory of the 
New World. Cortez was fo highly pleated with having difco- 
vered the means of carrying on jome intercourfe with the people 
of a country into which he was determined to penetrate, that in 


the traniports of his joy he conlicered it as a vilible interpofition. 


of Providence r his favour. 

Cortez landed his troops, and in an interview with Pilpatoe 
and Teutile, the two chiefs, informed them of his intentions 
of vifiting their King Montezuma, to impart certain propofi- 
tions of great moment to him, from his mafter Don Carlos, 
of Aufiria, King ot Caftille, and the greateit monarch of the 


fait. During the interview Cortez obferved a number of 


painters, who were delineating, upon white cotton cloths, repre- 
fentations of the Spaniards, their fhips, horfes and artillery. 
When he was informed that thefe paintings were intended to be 
fent to the King, to convey a more lively idea of the ftrange 
and wonderful objects now prefent to their view, than any words 
could communicate, Cortez, in order to exhibit a fpeétacle which 


might give both them and their monarch an awful impreflion of 


the extraordinary prowefs of his fo]lowers, and the irrefiltible force 
of their arms, called forth his forces by found of trumpets, who 
performed their evolutions in the mott ftriking manner. The na- 
tives, aftonifhed at the agility and ilrength of their horfes, were 
guite ne “ag at the explofion of the cannon: the dreadful 
havock which they made niong the trees, imprefled them with 
an idea that the Spaniards were Gods. 


Mefiengers were immediately difpacched to the court of 


re and although it was above,180 miles diftant from 
. Juan de Ulua, an aniwer was returned in a very few days, 
vith pofitive orders forbidding Cortez to approach his capital. 

1) he officers who communicated this order, endeavoured to 
lify it, by prefents of amazing richnefs. Among other articles 
were two large plates of a circular form.; one of matfiive gold, re- 
prefenting the fun; the other of filver, an emblem of the moon; 
the value of the latter alone, according to B. Diaz del Caitillo, 
was worth 20,000 dollars. Thefe gifts, initead of jatistying, 
ferved only to inflame the avarice of the Spaniards, and Cortez 

refolutely adhered to his intentions of vifiting Montezuma. 

During the negociations which took place, on the one fide to 
divert, and on the other to prepare the meafures for carrying 
this refolution into effeét, Cortez founded a town, and in order 
to give a beginning to acolony, he afien oe led the principal per- 
fons in the army, and by their fafione ¢ eleéted 2 council and ma- 
giftrates 
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giftrates in whom the government was to be vefted. He called 
the infant iettlement, agreeable to the two principles of avarice 
and enthufiafm which prompted the Spaniards to ail their enter- 
prizes in the New World, Villa rica de la vera Crux; that is, 
the rick town of the true crofs. 

Under the pretext that his title might be deemed defeétive in 
coniequence of his powers having been revoked by the Governor 
of Cuba, Cortez reitgaed his commiilion to the council, who 
immediately re-appointed him Chiet juitice and Captain General. 
He entered upon his new command with great vigour, and fup- 
prefied, with decilion, the feeble efforts of the partizans of Ve- 
laiguez to oppoie his authority. He courted and cbtained the 
friendfhip of the Zempoallans, and concluded formal alliances 
with feveral of the neighbouring caziques. He built a fort to 
vrotect his town from the ailaults of the Indians, difpatched 
Portacarrero and Moniejo to Old Spain, with large prefenis to 
the King, and a letter advifing the neceflity of the meafures he 
had puriued. 

In confequence or a confpiracy againit him, which was hap- 
pily detected, Cortez refolved on the defperate meafure, and 
had the. art to periuade his people, to burn the fleet, thereby 
cutting off all chance for defertion, or hope of returning back 
to Cuba, and infpiring his army with the fame refolution that 
animated himielf, either to conquer or perifp. 

Cortez now began his march trom Zempoalla, with 500 men, 
16 horfe, and fix field-pieces, having left the reft of his troops 
at Villa Rica, under the command of Efcalante. The firft op- 
pofition he met with was from the ‘lafcalans, by whom he was 
continually aflaulted for the {pace of fourteen days. He effett- 
ed a peace with them however, and gained their friendhhip, 
which he had well nigh loft by his fuperititious zeal againit their 
Teules, or Gods. They joined him in his march for Mexico 
with 6000 troops. He arrived at Cholula, where Montezuma 
iad ordered him to be received, with the view of leading him 
into a inare, and cutting him and his troops to pieces. The 
firatagem was timely difcovered, which Cortez revenged by a 
molt dreadful icene of carnage, which lafted for two days, de- 
ftroyed a great part of the town by fire, and killed 6000 Cho- 


. lulans, without the lof of a fingle Spaniard. He advanced to- 


wards Mexico, diitant only twenty leagues; the firft fight of 
which, as he defcended the mountains of Chalco, ftruck him 
with jurprife and aftonifhment. The irrefolution of Montezu- 
mia at length ended in an interview with Cortez, which was 
conducted with every pomp and folemnity on both fides. Mon- 
tezuma introduced him and his troops into the city, and con- 
cutting him to the quarters which he had prepared for his re- 
ception, * You are now,” {ays he, “* with your brothers im your 
“ own houfe ; refrefl youricives after your fatigue, and be hap- 

*« py until I return.” 
Cortez ufed every precaution to defend his troops in his new 
habitation, where he felr his fituation very, critical and ane 
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